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To New York State 


Beekeepers: 
Containers for 1942 


We carry a full line of Hazel Atlas 
Jars, 5, 8, 16, 32 and 48 oz., and 24% and 
5 1b. glass pails. We also carry a full 
line of Continental Cans and Pails. 


Extracting Equipment 


There is a Root extractor for every 
beekeeper, no matter how large or how 
small. Don’t lose half of your crop of 
nice honey by using a makeshift or 
worn-out extractor. Let us help you 
with your. extracti problems. NO 
CHARGE FOR THIS SERVICE. 

Your request on a penny postcard 
will bring our fall price list on every- 
thing needed to market your honey in 
the most attractive manner. 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Serves You Best 





DON’T WAIT 


PREPARE NOW FOR 1942 


Check your stored combs, for those 
that need to be replaced. Cut out poor 
combs and replace with Three-ply 
foundation. 


Make a list of the new equipment that 
you would like to have for making in- 
crease and replacement. Send it to us 
for our detailed quotation. There will be 
no obligation on your part. 


All materials are becoming more diffi- 
cult to get and prices are continuing 
their advance. Prepare now for a good 
crop in 1942. Get your equipment be- 
fore prices go higher and while it is 
still available. 


The A. |. Root Co. of lowa 


Council Bluffs, Iowa 














te 


Bee SuPPLIES 
HONEY CONTAINERS 
LABELS 


Get our prices 


24-hour service 


A. I. Root Co. of 


Indianapolis 
121 N. Alabama St. 
Indianapolis 


Prices on Bee Supplies advanced Sept. 1. 
Write for new prices. 













TSELMA 


S . 
sultry, Lawn Fence 


Buy Farm, 

Posts, Gates, Barb Wire at Factory 
*rices! Save too on quality Paints, 
Roofing, Hay Tools, Stock Feeders and 
Founts, Poultry Supplies and other 

WE PAY FREIGHT. 


farm needs! r 
tt rite today for FREE CATALOG! 
i KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
Dept.21 Muncie, Indiana. 


MUTH’S WAX RENDERING DEPARTMENT 
IS ALWAYS BUSY 


Our steam wax presses do perfect work ren- 
dering all the wax from the comb and cap- 
pings . . . Thousands of beekeepers from all 
over the nation send their combs to MUTH for 
rendering... 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 
Pearl and Walnut 


Cincinnati, Ohio 











Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 
“Australasian Beekeeper” 


Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start 

any time. Inquire for International 

Money Order for five shillings (Austra- 

lian) at your Post Office. 

Write now to The Editor, P. O. Box 20. 

West Maitland, New South Wales 
Australia, 
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Honey 
Containers 


Both glass and tin in standard 
sizes. Send for prices. 


“ROOTS” 
Bee Supplies 


Buy now for next season. 


Beeswax 


Wanted 


Let us quote you prices. 


M. H. Hunt & Son 


510 N. Cedar St. Lansing, Mich. 











Boost Your Profits For 
The Coming— 


NEW YEAR! 


Order 
LOTZ Bee Supplies Now— 


You will be prepared in advance 
with good equipment for the coming 
season, 


You will save money since prices 
are advancing, 

You will be equipped with the finest 
quality merchandise available, name- 


ly, 
LOTZ BEE SUPPLIES 


Our new 1942 catalog will soon be 
published. Send us a list of the sup- 
plies you need now, We will be glad 
to quote prices promptly. 


August Lotz Company 


Boyd, Wisconsin 












THE FRED. W 





. MUTH CO. 





Send your cappings and old comb to MUTH forrendering into beeswax. 
Pearl and Walnut 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








Solicit 
Subscriptions 


Among, Your 
Beekeeping 
Friends 


A number of persons have written us 
for our offer to reliable persons. 
However, we still have a few locali- 
ties where the right person can se 
cure a number of subscriptions. 
Write for sample copies 
Give references. 


Circulation Manager 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 
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The Monthly Honey Market 





U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 


Information from Producing Areas (last 
half of November) 


California Points: Southern California. 
Temperatures have ranged from cold to 
warm during the period, but were generally 
normal or above. Fair weather has gen- 
erally prevailed. Plants in the Mojave 
Desert and in the Inyo and Kern Valleys 
need more rain. Plants in extreme South- 
ern California are in good shape as result 
of recent rainfall, and manzanita and moun- 
tain mahogany are now blooming profuse- 
ly. Most commercial beekeepers have left 
sufficient stores of honey on the hives to 
carry the bees safely through the winter. 
Bees in the hills are quiet and broodless; 
in the orchard area they are actively 
gathering nectar and pollen from mustard 
cover crop and eucalyptus. Prospects for 
next season are good at present, with hills 
and roadsides now green. Demand for 
honey light, with a weaker tendency. 
Nevertheless, most California beekeepers 
are now holding their stocks firmly, Prices 
paid beekeepers for 120-pound cases of ex- 
tracted honey, in ton lots or more, at South- 
ern California delivery points—Orange, 
Extra White to Water White $6.30-6.60, 
some $6.90, White $6.00-6.30, few $6.45; 
Sage, Extra White to Water White, few 
sales $6.30-6.90, occasional lots slightly 
higher, White mostly $6.00; Sage-Buck- 
wheat, Light Amber to Extra Light Amber 
$5.25-5.40; Mixed Flowers, Extra Light 
Amber $5.10-5.25, Light Amber mostly 
$5.00. Demand for beeswax is somewhat 
lighter, with the market weaker. Good 
quality wax is generally selling at 36-37c 
per lb. delivered Los Angeles, occasional 
sales up to 40c per lb. 

Imperial Valley.— Temperatures have 
ranged somewhat below normal, with slight 
frost damage reported. No recent sales re- 
ported, but Light Amber to Extra Light 
Amber Alfalfa is reported nominally $5.40 
per case of 120 pounds at country points. 

Central California.—Killing frosts report- 


ed in the San Joaquin Valley and in the 
coastal regions, and reports indicate that 
some fear is felt that the cold weather 
may have injured buds on orange trees 
enough to affect next year’s nectar flow. 
Prior to the frosts the weather was suffi- 
ciently mild so that bees could work on 
cotton; and in the foothills nectar and 
pollen were gathered from rabbit brush. 
Early rains started filaree, but now more 
rain is needed to keep it growing. Colonies 
are generally in fine condition with heavy 
stores and pollen and well stocked with 
young bees. Much requeeninig was done 
late in the fall. The market has been steady 
with a firm undertone, but the holiday: sea- 
son is expected to slow up sales tosome ex- 
tent. For the present most buyers of honey 
seem to be well supplied and purchasing 
has recently been relatively light. Sales by 
beekeepers in ton lots or more, per lb., 
delivered Bay Cities—Light Amber Cotton- 
Alfalfa 4!2c; White to Extra White Blue 
Curl 412-434c; Extra Light Amber Mixed 
Flowers 4!5c; sales delivered interior valley 
points—Extra White Blue Curl $4.90-5.10 
per case of 120 pounds, cans included; Am- 
ber Spikeweed 3!4c per lb. cans returned; 
Extra Light Amber Sage-Buckwheat 4}42c 
per lb., new cans and cases; sales delivered 
Los Angeles—per case of 120 pounds, San 
Joaquin Valley, Mixed Flowers, Extra Light 
Amber $5.10-5.25, Light Amber mostly 
$5.00; Extra Light Amber Blue Curl $5.00- 
5.10, few sales $5.25; Extra Light Amber 
Cotton-Blue Curl $5.00-5.10, mostly $5.00. 

Northern California. Frosts have oc- 
curred, almost completely killing ‘nectar- 
bearing plants. Next year’s annuals, in- 
cluding yellow star thistle, however, have 
already germinated and are already in 
heavy stand. Bees are generally adequate- 
ly supplied with stores of honey and pol- 
len. Heavy frosts have occurred in valley 
and coastal areas, yet in occasional favor- 
able sections bees have still been able to 
gather some nectar from late thistle. The 
market has been steady with little change 
in price. 





reputation. 


Quantity Queens 
1 to 24 $ .75 
25 to 99 -70 
100 to 499 .65 
500 and up -60 


65 St. Francis Street 





We have built our business to it’s present size on 
Quality, Service, Satisfaction and Dependability 
Each year our sales have increased from the previous season. We know our cus- 
tomers (from their many letters) have recognized the superiority of our product, 
the manner in which they are shipped, and the confidence that can be placed in 
us. We could not have attained our present place in the package bee and queen 
business without satisfying our customers. This year we are in a position to ship 
even more volume than in the past and we solicit your business on our past 


Now booking orders 
THREE-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS & PACKAGE BEES 
Prices to May 20, 1942 
2-Ib. Pkg. 3-Ib. Pkg. 4-Ib. Pkg. 5-Ib. Pkg. 


$2.50 $3.20 $3.85 $4.45 
2.35 3.00 3.60 4.15 
2.20 2.80 3.35 3.85 


2.00 2.55 3.05 


3.50 
When buying from us you always receive Select Young Laying Queens, full weight 
packages of young bees and no disease. Live delivery guaranteed. 
WIRE — WRITE — TELEPHONE 
HOLDER APTARIES, IN® 
P. O. Box 1101 


Mobile, Alabama 








CARNIOLANS 


IN 1942 


Please write us for prices. 
We moved to Plaucheville, La., for better mail and express service. 


EPHARDT’S HONEY FARMS, PLAUCHEVILLE, LA. 
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SUMMARY.—Temperatures this perioa 
nave been generally normal or milder in the 
East, but sharp drops in temperature were 
reported for brief periods of time in the 
West, bringing sub-zero temperature read- 
ings at many western points. Heavy pre- 
cipitation has occurred in the lower Mis- 
sissippi and the Ohio Valleys, and over 
most of the country the moisture condition 
indicates an exceptionally fine growth next 
wring of nectar-bearing plants. In the 
eastern part of the country, however, rain- 
fall has still not been sufficient to penetrat* 
the soil enough to relieve the general 
water shortage, and wells and streams re- 
main low. Late reports indicate that feed- 
ing has been necessary over a much wider 
area than wes expected early in the fall, 
due to the lack of a fall flow Further. 
many colonies are probably going into win- 
ter lighter in weight than is desirable. 
Most colonies, however, have an adequate 
supply of bees, and over much of the coun 
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try brood-rearing continued so late that 
these are young bees. 

Sales of honey continue in substantial 
volume, and the equivalent of many car- 
loads has moved to market during the 
past two-week period. Local sales have 
generally been good, and the coming of 
cooler weather causes beekeepers to antici- 
pate still better demand in the near future. 
Price ranges have been wide. While some 
honey has moved at last year’s levels many 
other lots have sold at from 42 to 11c per 
pound advance over 1940 figures. There is 
a widespread feeling of optimism on the 
part of beekeepers regarding the possibility 
of higher prices in 1942, and many com- 
mercial beekeepers are holding their honey 
awaiting a possible strengthening of the 
market levels. Demand for beeswax ap- 
pears to be slackening, with some large 
buyers temporarily out of the market. But 
except on the Pacific Coast beeswax prices 
are generally maintaining previous levels. 








Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in December, 1941, we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. What 
per cent of the honey produced in your locality has already left the hands of the pro- 
ducers? Give answer in per cent. 2. At what price has honey been sold or contracted for, 
if any, in large lots, (carload or less) in your locality during the past month for (a) Ex- 
tracted honey, per pound? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 3. What are prices 
when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-1b. pails, or other retail pack- 
ages in terms of 5-Ib. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 4. What is the 
retail price to consumers in vour locelity of (a) extracted honey in 5-Ib. pails, or other 
retail packages in terms of 5-Ib. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per section? 5. 
How is honey now moving on the market in your locality? Give answer in'‘one word, as 
slow, fair or rapid. 6. How does the number of colonies to be wintered in your locality 
compare with that of last year? Give answer in per cent. 7. What is your estimate of 
prospects for a normal honey crop in 1942, considering the present condition of the bees 
and the honey plants? Give answer in per cent of average crop for your locality. The 
answers received are tabulated as follows: 


Ss A 3. 4. S. 6. 2. 
Date , Per- To No. 1942 
Rec. cent Large lots. To Grocers Consumers Move- colo. Pros- 
Dec. State. Name. Sold. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. ment. Wint. pects. 
10 B. C. (A. W. Finlay) 90 .1112 75 , Fair 110 
9 S-Calif. (L. L. Andrews) 50 52 22 Fair 100 
8 SE-Colo. (Otis E. Adcock) 75 0415 0 40 3.50 .50 18 Fair 100 100 
11 S-Fla. (C. C. Cook) 100 .0415 35 50 Fair 100 100 
11 C-Fla. (Harry Hewitt) 50 57 .75 Fair 100 100 
5 NC-Ils. (A. L. Kildow) 10 .041!15 2.25 40 2.50 .50 15 Slow 100 95 
10 S-Ills. (Carl E. Killion) 70 06's 3.25 .55 3.67 .65 .22 Rapid 100 100 
12 NC-Ind. (T. C. Johnson) 90 50 3.60 .60 .20 Fair 100 100 
15 NW-Ind. (E. S. Miller) 50 50 3.60 .65 20 Fair 100 100 
15 W-Iowa (E. G. Brown) 90 .0512 49 15 Rapid 125 100 
8 N-Maine (O. B. Griffin) 70 #O 4.80 25 Fair 110 100 
16 N-Mich. (Ira D. Bartlett) 30 45 .60 Fair 80 100 
9 E-Mich. (L. S. Griggs) 50 45 55 .20 Fair 80 75 
8 S-Mich. (Floyd Markham) 25 .06 3.00 46 3.50 .65 20 Fair 100 100 
10 C-Mich. (E. D. Townsend) 90 .06 Slow 100 80 
12 E-Minn. (Floyd W. Ray) 80 .0514 38 AT Fair 100 100 
15 W-Minn. (B. L. Morehouse) 30 .06 45 55 19 Rapid 100 85 
8 S-Minn. (J. F. Garner) 75 .0514 40 3.00 .50 Fair 100 100 
5 W-Minn. (M. W. Cousineau) 85 0512 49 Good 
10 NE-Minn. (L. A. Syverud) 38 3.00 .55 15 Slow 110 110 
18 C-Nebr. (J. H. Wagner) 35 .06 240 43 15 Fair 120 100 
15 W-N. M. (C. A. Baltzley) 15 .05! 3.20 .45 3.60 .69 23 Fair 100 80 
9 W-N. Y. (Adams & Myers) 45 4.00 .70 .25 Good 100 
9 NW-N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe) 50 .0634, 3.50 .50 65 25 Fair 100 100 
9 C-N. Y. (F. W. Lesser) 06! 3.40 Rapid 110 90 
8 NW-N. C. (C. S. Baumgarner) 100 75 90 25 Slow 100 100 
10 NC-Okla. (C. F. Stiles) 50 45 .65 18 Fair 100 100 
5 C-Pa. (Harry Beaver) 06! 50 3.50 .60 17 Rapid 100 
8 SE-Pa. (D. C. Gilham) 35 .0614 .70 4.25 1.00 25 Fair 75 90 
10 SE-S. D. (J. F. Norgren) 30 .0515 42 2.88 .50 15 Fair 100 110 
8 C-Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) 90 .75 20 Fair 100 100 
19 C-Texas (T. A. Bowden) 90 50 60 Fair 60 100 
9 S-Texas (J. N. Mayes) 95 0 0 35 0 40 0 Fair 50 50 
8 S-Texas (H. B. Parks) 8&0 .0512 45 55 Fair 100 98 
5 W-Vt. (Philip Crane) 95 4.00 .65 4.50 95 .25 Fair 100 90 
8 N-W. Va. (W. C. Griffith) 100 50 18 Slow 100 100 
5 SE-Wisc. (N. E. France) 25 .0512 40 45 17 Slow 100 
8 N-Wyo. (Earl C. Reed) 75 .05', 45 50 15 Fair 100 75 
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ROOT SERVICE {| sor uctn 4 For | 
‘) BEE SMOKER << 
a 
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i PY the aa <P eee in y 
From A ieee 0 
iH wT? 
' we 
Nineteen-forty-two will be Hi One | 
4) , | 
VENT. | ie Yea 
' ‘ ~ 
E EN FUL i wy ie “y ears 
J 
‘| Beekeepers in many lands have been 
All of us may be certain—food prod- H pleased with this most important too! 
ucts will be wanted. Honey, best of all | in Beekeeping. Your Bingham Smok- 
foods, will be in demand and at higher i} er is offered for sale by numerous 
prices, too. \| dealers INSIST ON THE BEST |! 
|} Manufacturers of a complete line «' | 
Beekeepers may add greatly to the | Honey Extractors, one for every re: |} 
— of a foods. The ; quirement. Send for printed matter. |! 
wor wants abundant production of a N 
good foods. is A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY : 
i; GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. Hy 
Let us keep beekeeping—honey produc- at SscccscasssssssecsSscosesess sal 


tion—on a strong, sound basis. Root 
Quality ee gr with correct lasting 
qualities will serve you best. 


Let us see your list of supplies needed. 
We are glad to give quotations. oO a 0 y! 
A. |. Root Co. of Chicago YOU"LL MEET the other leaders 


224 West Huron Street your field when you read the magazine 


. " ‘ that is devoted exclusively to your in- 
Chicago, Illinois terest. Rush your subscriptions today 


Per Year 


$ .20 Poultry Keeper 
1.00 Southwestern Poultryman, 3 yrs. 
1.00 Dirt Farmer-Stockman 
2.00 New Agriculture 
25 Poultry Breeders World 


" 
50 Pacific Poultryman 
50 American Turkey Journal 
00 New Hampshire Breeder, 3 yrs. 
00 Cackle & Crow, the poultry paper 
S I 


00 American Rabbit Journal 
HONEY CONTAINERS 


59 Rabbit Monthly (Comm.) 
Labels, Cartons, etc. 











— a ee 


00 American Fur Breeder 

50 American Pigeon Journal 
50 Pigeon News 

00 Angora (Goat) Journal 

00 Belgian (Horse) Journal 

00 Hog Breeder (all breeds) 

50 Spot. Poland China Bulletin 
00 Amer. Hampshire Herdsman 
00 Sheep Breeder 

o The Sheepman 

50 Sou. California Rancher 

00 American Cattle Producer 
00 Red Polled (Cattle) News, 2 yrs 


: . " : 50 Fletcher's Farming 
Fine stock of bee supplies. 00 American Bee Journal 
00 Beekeepers Item 
00 Gleanings in Bee Culture 


: 50 Florida Poultryman & Stockman 
Free parking. 00 Florida Cattleman & Dairyman 
50 American Pecan Journal 


50 National Live Stock Producer 


00 The Westerner (Livestock) 
6 00 Ompany 150 The Purebred (2 yrs. $2.00) 
. >. 


Rush your order today. All orders are 
° icknowledged by return mail Send 
516 Main Street cash, check, P.O.M.O., Exp. M.O., or 


— 


— 


stamps 
Norfolk, Va. 
— ws MAGAZINE MART 
rices on Bee Supplies advanced Sept. 1 
Write for new prices. Dept. GB La Grange, Il. 
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When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COS 


T 
Look For This Sign 
~ ™ 
- =, ) 
> j aA ; 


The price is a secondary consideration in 
many cases today; the prime consideration 
is CAN WE GET IT? 

WE HAVE large stocks of most items list- 
ed in our 1941 catalog including zinc and 
all-wire queen excluders, frame wire, 
tanks and extractors, etc. While all of our 
prices are higher than in our 1941 catalog, still you will find them low in compari- 
son to the general market. 

Conditions change so rapidly from day to day that we can not guarantee stocks 
nor prices for an indefinite period and we advise that you place your orders as 
early as possible. Write for quotations on tha goods you need. 1942 catalogs will 
not be out before late in February. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 







' Trade Mk. Re 
U.S. Pat off 
sabato ft © an 


KPITFV——“‘The Ree Man" 








Attention -- Beekeepers 
BUY RIGHT 


at the factory store.—Write for free catalog. Pure Beeswax wanted— 
Highest prices paid. 


THE HUBBARD APIARIES 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 














ONSTED MICHIGAN 
HONEY AND WAX WANTED GLASSWARE—BEE SUPPLIES 
All grades in carloads or less. At Factory prices. Write for quo- 
Send sample with best tations. Accept honey and wax 
cash price. as payment. 


ALEXANDER CO., 819 Reynolds Rd., Toledo, Ohio 














HONEY CONTAINERS 


No advance in prices at present 
(5-lb. Glass Honey Pail, big hit—6 for 50c) 
Send Order Now 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


bo 12 W. 2ist St., NEW YORK CITY 


oe , Prices on Bee Supplies advanced Sept. 1. 
Breer SupPP.IES Write for new prices. 


aN 






















L. R. Stewart, of Newport, Indiana. and his 
home yard (center), with club boys and girls 
(left) in Newport’s famous 4H Bee Club. 






For Everlasting Combs, Stronger 
Colonies, Bigger Crops 


Stewart, 4H Club Leader, Proves that the Best Combs 
Give Biggest Returns. 





























“Everyone knows I am a crank about good combs with 
all-worker cells. I get bigger colonies in 8 and 10 frame 
hives than many folks do with bigger hives. The combs the 
boys and girls in our 4H Club secure show the efficiency of 
our club work. Needless to say, we use Dadant’s Crimp- 
wired Foundation. We must to get the combs we want. 

“Many folks go in for cheap foundation. They can only 
see the number of sheets they get, or the price. With Dadant’s 
Crimp-wired Foundation they would get more worker cells 
per sheet, more comb space in the hive, less congestion in 
the brood nest and so less swarming; stronger colonies of 
worker bees, bigger crops, less breakage.”’ 

** &* & * 


Yes, Mr. Stewart! And too—It’s the cheapest way to get 
good combs that will last a lifetime. Draw Dadant’s Crimp- 
wired Foundation above the brood nest in a good honey- 
flow, and you have combs that do not stretch, sag or buckle; 
nor are they easily damaged. They become permanent equip- 





p, Roy Bush, in charge of “ting wa < “Yr vear: ai Por « r ti 2c j sees 
queen fearing pratect. ment, lasting year after year; paid for many times in bees 
low, Virgina Reed holds a and production. 
fine Club comb. Save from the start. 


Use DADANT’S CRIMP-WIRED FOUNDATION. 
Dadant & Sons : Hamilton, Illinois 


Makers of Famous Crimp-wired, Plain, 






Surplus 





Foundations 
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Producing Young Bees for:Spring 


What Happens to Colonies Producing Brood in Mid-Winter 
By H. J. Rahmlow 


If colonies of bees in the North 
have as much as three frames of 
brood in late January, in what con- 
dition will they be in February and 
March? 

Will a colony raising brood ‘n mid- 
winter “go to pieces” later, especial- 
ly if disturbed by the beekeeper? 

If young bees emerge in January 
and February will they live if un- 
able to fly within a month o1 more? 

And isn’t it better to have a colony 
in as quiet a condition as possible so 
they won’t raise brood, and conse- 
quently not wear themselves out, but 
live until spring? 

All these questions have been ask- 
ed by practical beekeepers recently, 
especially since the article in the 
March, 1941, issue, “How Should 
Colonies Look in January?’’, pointed 
out that colonies do rear brood in 
mid-winter. 

In order to show what happened to 
the colonies that had three frames 
of brood when examined on January 
31, shown in Fig. 5, page 140 of the 
March, 1941, issue, pictures of the 
same colonies were taken on March 
1 and: March 22, 1941. 

As shown in Figs. 2 and 3, next 
page, colony Number 68 had three 
frames with brood on March 1 and 
four frames on March 22. 

“Pollen” Cake Given March 1 


As pointed out in the March article, 
the available pollen would soon be 
used up by such colonies and in order 
to keep up brood-rearing it would be 
necessary to add more pollen. This 
was the case and on March 1 a 1}2- 
pound cake of pollen and soybean 
flour was given as shown in Fig. 4. 
Being a strong colony, the pollen 
cake was used fast and when next ex- 


amined, on March 22, it was all gone 
and already a break in the brood- 
rearing cycle had occurred. Dr. C. L. 
Farrar remarked that to maintain 
maximum brood-rearing, two cakes 
should have been given. 


How “Pollen” Cakes Are Made 

The pollen cakes are made by mix- 
ing pollen (trapped last season) with 
soybean flour in the ratio of one to 
three. One part of pollen and soy- 
bean flour is then mixed with two 
parts of heavy sugar syrup made by 
dissolving two parts of sugar in one 
part of water. The 1'%%-pound “pol- 
len cake’’, therefore, contained ap- 
proximately two ounces of pollen, 
six ounces of soybean flour, ten 
ounces of sugar, and five ounces of 
water, providing enough “pollen” to 
rear one pound of bees. 

On March 22, the colony probably 
had from 6 to 7 pounds (20 to 25 
thousand) bees. The cluster covered 
10 to 12 frames when the temperature 
was 35° F. 

Young Bees 


The important thing however, for 
building strong colonies ‘or the honey 
flow is that these bees are largely 
young bees. In other words, when 
brood is reared in the winter there 
is a gradual replacement of old bees. 
These young bees “go to town” in 
spring. 

Dr. Farrar estimated that by May 1 
this colony, if kept rearing brood by 
providing plenty of honey and pol- 
len, would have bees covering 20 
frames. He stated that 60% of all 





the colonies operated by the Central 
States Bee Laboratory were similar 
by March 22 to the one illustrated, 
and averaged 10 frames of bees (7 to 
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15 frames) when the temperature was 
35° F. outdoors. Having been fed 
pollen cakes they averaged three 
frames of brood and the best colonies 
having large pollen reserves had up 
to six frames of brood. 


Honey Converted Into Bees 


These colonies had about’ 60 
pounds of honey in the fall and by 
March 22 had used from 35 to 50 
pounds of it. That seems like a lot, 
but the value of the young bees pro- 
duced is far more than the additional 
amount of honey consumed over col- 
onies not rearing brood. I believe we 
can get more money out of honey 
converted into bees during late win- 
ter than in any other way. Dr. Farrar 
has shown in previous experiments 
that the amount of honey produced 
is more than proportional to the 
number of bees in the colony. If a 
colony of 30,000 bees, for example, 
produces 50 pounds of honey during 
a two weeks’ flow, twice as many, or 
60,000 will produce 113 pounds, other 
factors being equal. The smaller col- 
ony will gain in population and be- 
come more efficient in honey produc- 
tion as the flow continues, but the 
full-strength colony will produce a 
maximum amount of honey through- 
out the entire flow. 

“But I don’t want my colonies to 
raise bees in mid-winter’’, a beekeep- 
er said not long ago. The answer is: 
How is he going to prevent it? If pol- 
len is available to the cluster, they 
Top of cluster showing pollen cake nearly Will raise brood. On April 1, many 

consumed on March 22. colonies were short of stores. Why? 
Because they were strong in the fall 
and had some pollen to rear brood 
early. 

















Left: Brood on March 1 in colony 68. 

Below: Four frames of brood from colony 
68 on March 22. A break in the brood cycle 
occurred because the colony ran short on 
polien. New cakes of pollen and soybean 
flour given March 22 resulted in four large 
frames of brood by April 2. 
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I asked Dr. Farrar recently if he 
had ever seen any bad effects from 
winter brood-rearmg. He said that 
for the past 10 years he has been 
checking and re-checking colonies in 
both the Intermountain and Central 
States. Some colonies would have 
minimum amounts of pollen and 
some maximum amounts. At no time 
has he seen any detrimental effects 
from large amounts of pollen. Neith- 
er has there been any evidence that 
young bees need a flight shortly af- 
ter they emerge”*. in fact, I would like 
to go one step further. Is there any 
proof anywhere that winter brood- 
rearing is unnatural or undesirable? 

| *We have proven in the Medina apiaries, 
that young bees don’t need a flight short- 
ly after emerging from the cells. We have 
raised Italian brood in Carniolan colonies 
in the cellar in January and February. Ed.| 
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The value of raising brood in win- 
ter as compared to keeping the col- 
ony quiet will depend largely on the 
beekeeper. If we can manage our 
colonies so we won’t have early 
swarming—and that is entirely pos- 
sible— we can produce much more 
honey by having strong colonies of 
young bees in spring rather than old 
bees. Even though they have been 
absolutely quiet and have not reared 
brood, the fall-raised bees are still 
old by spring. The population will 
dwindle in colonies which begin 
rearing brood in late April or May 
with old bees, while those which 
have replaced their original clusters 
with young bees between January 
and March, will increase their popu- 
lations fast when new pollen becomes 
abundant. 





Boiling Over 


By Paul Kendall 


I am writing you because some- 
thing has been boiling inside of me 
and has finally boiled over. I produce 
around 20 tons of honey a year and 
get a good price for it. I deliver the 
honey direct to the grocery store and 
watch the prices of honey from dif- 
ferent producers. I think that big pro- 
ducers are themselves cutting prices; 
trying to run others out of certain 
territories or out of business. The 
quantity of the order is more import- 
ant to some producers than the price 
which will leave them a definite 
profit. Some Southern beekeepers are 
trying to undersell Northern pro- 
ducers and both meet in their price- 
cutting in Tennessee, N. C., S. C., 
and elsewhere. Maybe all this is nec- 
essary, maybe it is making honey sell 
better and faster. But I wonder if 
some of these fellows could sell out 
and get enough money thereby to 
pay debts. I know that Southern bee- 
keepers are not making much money 
because they now sell their honey a 
good deal cheaper than Northern pro- 
ducers. I know too, that some sell and 
get a good profit. 

I read in your journal some time 
ago that one beekeeper reported that 
all Georgia honey was placed,—sold. 
You know that isia nice thing to say, 
they are the sweetest words in the 
beekeepers’ vocabulary. I wonder 
how much profit was realized out of 
this crop of honey when it sold in 
stores at these prices: 1-pound jar, 
15c; 24%-pound jar, 33c; 5-pound jar, 
67c. These prices should be the 


wholesale prices instead of the retail 
This honey was real light with white 
comb, as pretty a package of comb as 
I have ever seen. This pretty package 
of comb honey is selling the cheapest 
of any honey I’ve seen in the grocery 
stores. Maybe this producer (or deal- 
er) is building up a system, the pur- 
pose of which is to run others out of 
the game and leave the whole field 
to himself. More than one is trying 
this. Let them do their worst! I know 
a good many honey producers that 
will be here ’till the cows come home, 
prices too. I am afraid that if some 
of these would-be beekeepers don’t 
behave themselves when they come 
to good old North Carolina with their 
good honey sold cheap, we’ll have to 
ask them to stay at home. 

I have wanted to call some of these 
fellows selling good honey cheap, 
crazy darned fools, but no, I won't. 
My Bible says I must not. I'll say,— 
they are mislead. 

I do not desire to cause any hard 
feelings. But why is it some beekeep- 
ers sell honey for so much less money 
than they could get? I know they 
could get more if they just would. 
An excellent quality of honey is 
made in Georgia and adjoining states, 
but why do they persist in putting it 
on the market so cheap? I say start 
asking more for honey, every single 


‘ beekeeper, especially a fancy comb 


pack. Strained can be sold cheaper 
naturally. Let’s put the word “profit” 
back in the limelight. 

Bolton, N. C. 
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Increasing Sales of Honey by Better 
Packing and Packaging 


By T. H. Shield 
Managing Director, The Ontario Honey Producers’ Cooperative, Toronto, Canada. 


{This talk was given Nov. 13, 1941, at 
the National Bee Meetings, at Niagara Falls. 
—Editor. | 

The selling of honey breaks down 
roughly into two distinct methods: 
First, when the producer or seller 
comes in direct contact with the con- 
sumer or purchaser, such as direct 
sales from apiary, roadside stands, 
farmers’ markets, etc. The second 
method is where the producer or 
original packer does not come in con- 
tact with the purchaser or consumer. 
This latter method means the pro- 
ducer or packer distributes his sales 
through the regular channels of trade 
and often over a very wide district. 

In looking over the first method 
of sale, namely, direct to the con- 
sumer, any complaints or adjust- 
ments can, or should, be easily set- 
tled. It is, therefore, up to the pro- 
ducer to pack a quality article and 
give the consumer what he or she 
wants. If the consumers do not se- 
cure a quality article they are in a 
position to acquaint the producer or 
seller with this fact and sometimes 
they do so in no uncertain terms. 

In the selling of honey, where the 
consumer has no opportunity of con- 
tacting the original producer or pack- 
er, this is the spot, in my opinion, 
where we must concentrate most of 
our ideas on better packing and 
packaging. I, of course, do not wish 
to convey any idea that improvement 
is unnecessary where selling direct to 
the consumer is concerned. 

In the general merchandising of 
food products, a real battle has de- 
veloped. It is almost a case of a sur- 
vival of the fittest. If we look around 
and see the so-called competitors of 
honey, such as jams, marmalades, 
and syrup, we find these products are 
standard quality, well packaged and 
generally most prominently dis- 
played. The merchant of food prod- 
ucts is a very busy man and lends his 
sympathy and ability to those goods 
which will turn over rapidly and 
please his customers. He is very sus- 
picious of any food commodity which 
is liable to cause arguments and pos- 
sibly loss of good customers. Mer- 
chandising has greatly changed in the 
last few years to the self-serve idea, 
and consequently the merchant 


comes less and less in direct contact 
with the consumer and this means 
the customer or consumer must be 
made more conscious of the food 
product sold. In other words, the 
consumer must be made more honey 
conscious. How can this be accom- 
plished? First, the beekeeper and his 
family must be made more honey 
conscious. It is said every person has 
a very strong influence over ten 
other people in some way and if ev- 
ery beekeeper in this great country 
and his family became honey con- 
scious, talking honey the way they 
should, think what a wonderful effect 
this would have. In my opinion the 
beekeepers were more honey con- 
scious twenty-five years ago than 
they are today. 
Advertising 

The consumer can be made more 
honey conscious by advertising of 
various methods, the radio, the 
Press, your good Honey Institute, and 
by many other means. It is not my 
intention to discuss proper ways, 
means, or methods of advertising, as 
this is a subject all in itself, and to 
doubt will be well discussed before 
this Convention is over and by per- 
sons more qualified than myself. 

Aside from the producers becom- 
ing more honey conscious and the 
spreading of good honey publicity 
through proper advertising, it is my 
contention, we can make the con- 
sumer more honey conscious by bet- 
ter packing and packaging. To me, it 
seems silly lack of foresight and poor 
merchandising in making appeals for 
greater consumption of honey, when 
we are not any too proud of our 
present quality and pack. No one 
need have a guilty conscience in glo- 
rifying the merits of honey within 
reason, but many must have a very 
elastic conscience in being satisfied 
with the present quality and pack of 
their honey. 

It should be agreed, without ques- 
tion, that a quality honey cannot be 
repacked unless good _ production 
methods have been followed. No 
packer can take a poor, off-flavored, 
high moisture honey and make a real 
good table honey. Bearing in mind 
the producer holds the key for qual- 
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ity honey, let us pause and make a 
few observations in production meth- 
ods. 

Greater care should be exercised 
in sorting combs and extracting those 
combs at the same time from which 
the honey will nicely blend for color 
and flavor. 

Avoid the hazard of incorporating 
air by operating a honey pump, par- 
ticularly the continuing of the pump 
when very little honey is coming 
from the extractor. This is an excel- 
lent way of incorporating excess air. 

Use the best methods of straining, 
remove all foreign material. 

Extract only well ripened honey 
and if the honey is on the thin side, 
allow the honey to stand in a well 
heated room, raising the supers from 
the floor, staggering or crisscrossing 
in piling and circulating the hot air 
by means of an electric fan. This will 
greatly help in removing a consider- 
able amount of moisture. Many have 
experimented in various ways in re- 
moving excess moisture from extract- 
ed honey, but no one as yet has 
found a satisfactory or economical 
way in which this may be done with- 
out injuring the honey. It was most 
interesting and helpful to hear Mr. 
Stephens of the Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa, give his results on experi- 
menting on the removal of excess 
moisture from combs of. honey before 
extracting, yesterday at the O.B.A. 
Convention. Those of you who did 
not hear Mr. Stephens, no doubt 
could obtain information along this 
line by writing him c/o Bee Division, 
Central Exrerimental Farm, Ottawa. 

Keep Capring Melter Honcy 
Separate 

Keep capping melter honcy sepa- 
rate, or, in other words, do not mix 
this honey with the good honey. I 
know that this is a contentious point. 
and possibly will not be readily 
agreed to. There are some capping 
melters which if operated with care, 
apparently injure the honey very 
little. The point is, will all of the 
beekeepers use the extreme care nec- 
essary in the operation of these melt- 
ers? Remember, it takes very little 
capping melter honey, with its waxy 
caramelized flavor, to spoil that deli- 
cate, yet rich, mellow flavor so char- 
acteristic of a good table honey. 

After the best methods in produc- 
tion and extraction have been exer- 
cised, the next step is to insure the 
best repacking methods. Let us pause 
and make a few careful observations 
on this subject. 
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Use the best flavored, full bodied 
honey obtainable, which is free of 
foreign material. In repacking, where 
considerable heat is necessary, for- 
eign materials should be removed be- 
fore heating, otherwise this foreign 
material will be cooked into the hon- 
ey and give a decided off-flavored 
taste. Use the least heat possible to 
prevent over-heating and carameliz- 
ing and certainly where dark or 
buckwheat honey is used,—the dark 
or buckwheat type of honey being 
more sensitive to heat and apparently 
more easily injured. 

In repacking for the liquid trade, 
it is desirable to have a honey with 
the best possible luster and sparkle. 
My experience of coarsely granulated 
honey generally indicates a desirable 
repacking honey, usually providing 
the necessary luster and absence of 
turbidity or cloudiness. 

In the repacking for granulated or 
the set type of honey, the “Dyce 
Process” should be used to insure 
the finest granulation and texture. 
There is no doubt in Canada that this 
process has stepped up the consump- 
tion of honey very materially. A soft, 
smooth, creamy texture is desired by 
many people, because it spreads so 
easily and overcomes the messy drip- 
ping fault of liquid honey. 

Avoid the repacking of too heavy 
stocks of granulated honey, because 
‘“hen honey is kept at a temperature 
oo: 70 degrees F. or higher it shows 
a tendency to discolor, and some- 
times a dark ring will form on the 
surface of the honey, just where it 
meets the inside surface of the tin. 
Keep packing stocks of granulated 
honey frequently, and where possible 
keep the packed stock at tempera- 
tures of approximately 55 degrees 
until distribution is necessary. Ac- 
cording to Dr. V. G. Milum, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, more discoloration 
takes place after the honey has been 
prepared for market than occurs from 
improperly heating or clarification. 

Buy by Grade 

Sales of honey may be greatly in- 
creased when a definite Government 
grade and standard is adopted. Dif- 
ferent standards or classes may be 
set up and grades for each class, such 
as White No. 1, Golden No. 1, Amber 
No. 1, or Dark No. 1. Let’s get away 
from calling honey by its floral 
source, such as clover, buckwheat, 
etc. If we look over the grocer’s shelf. 
we will see practically all other food 
products have definite grades plain- 
ly marked on the container. Most 
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consumers are now conscious of 
plainly marked grades, and are satis- 
fied they have reasonable assurance 
the contents will measure up to the 
class and grade as marked on the con- 
tainers. This immediately instills con- 
sumer confidence in the graded prod- 
uct and our slogan should therefore 
be, “Buy with Confidence, Buy by 
Grade’”’. 
Packaging 

Too long has the honey industrv 
been marketing its product in vari- 
ous types of packages which have 
little, if any sales appeal and in some 
cases decidedly detract. A good prod- 
uct deserves a good container. 

Once again, looking around the 
well-stocked grocery store, we find 
the so-called competitors of honey, 
for the most part, atttractively pack- 
aged. Many of these competitive food 
products are so packed that either 
the type of package, the attractive 
label or design, appeals or catches 
the eye of the consumer and there- 
fore arouses the consumer’s curiosity 
and interest and quite often greatly 
-ssists the product to increased sale. 
Let us get away from the old-fash- 
ioned Eighteenth Century plain tin 
pail with its cheap unattractive look- 
ing label, adopting entirely the more 
modern, attractive. well designed 
lithographed container. More care- 
ful thought should be exercised in 
the using of all types of containers 
and labels, adopting those which have 
the most consumer or sales appeal. 


Standard Sized Packages 

I wonder in how many different 
size packages honey is offered to the 
consuming public. I am quite sure 
if we could obtain the exact number 
we would be astounded Consider- 
ing the sizes of the packages from the 
standpoint of the trade, I believe the 
trade would welcome standard sized 
containers, particularly in the tin or 
larger size consumer packages I 
believe standard packages should be 
adopted and this made compu.sory 
Too many sizes make confusion I 
would suggest a small, individual 
container, say 1 oz. or 2 0z., the next 
size being 8 oz. 16 oz., or 2 lb., 4 Ib.. 
with 8 or 10 lb. size as the largest 
consumer type nackage. The main 
idea ts to adopt the most satisfactory 
standard sizes and stick to them. Re 
cently in Canada, standard sized 
packages have been adopted and in 
corporated into our Grading Regula- 
tions. 

Before concluding, I would like to 
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say a few words about the paper con- 
tainers. The company I represent 
has experimented and used paper 
containers for many years. We have 
found these paper containers fairly 
successful, particularly in the re- 
packing of processed or regranulated 
honey. These containers have ad- 
vantages over tins particularly in cost 
and reduced shipping weight. On 
the other hand, they are not as sub- 
stantial. They will collect dust and 
present a soiled, shopworn appear- 
ance more quickly than tin. I ex- 
pect the paper package to be used 
more, and we may safely use it up to 
the 2-16. size. Owing to war condi- 
tions it may become more difficult 
to secure tinplate and we may have 
to pack more cf our honey in these 
oaper containers. 


Summary 


If we adopt and practice the best 
production and extraction methods; 
if we adopt and use the best packing 
and repacking methods, thus ensur- 
ing a high quality honey; if we pack 
this high quality honey in the most 
attractively designed standard con- 
tainers with the grade plainly visible 
to instill further consumer confi- 
dence; if we back all of this with a 
campaign to make the beekeeper 
more honey conscious, and with a 
modest, sensible national advertisir 3 
appeal, I am quite sure better days 
lie ahead for the honey industry. 














TRISHOP (inh EPS 


“Sure I'll take the policy—I admire your 
pluck.” 
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Parthenogenesis 


Some Experiments on Breeding 


From the Scottish Beekeeper, for 
November 1941. 

The Dzierzon theory of partheno- 
genesis has been almost universally 
accepted by beekeepers and the con- 
troversies on the subject which con- 
tinued until the end of the 19th cen- 
tury have been forgotten. 

The beginner in beekeeping is told 
that parthenogenesis means “virgin 
birth’, that the drone has no father, 
but only a grandfather. He is told 
that all eggs in the ovaries of a queen 
are male eggs. Only at the “will” of 
the queen do they become impreg- 
nated with the spermatozoa held in 
the spermatheca of the mated queen, 
and become potential females. 

He is further assured that if a 
queen fails to mate, she has no power 
to impregnate the eggs and, although 
she can and does deposit eggs, only 
drones develop. Similarly, an old 
queen, which has exhausted her store 
of spermatozoa can only deposit male 
eggs. Worker bees known as “laying 
workers” can also deposit eggs, and 
these, if reared, become drones. 

If we take up almost any book on 
beekeeping we are sure to find the 
“theory” further amplified. We are 
assured that if a pure yellow queen 
is mated to a pure black drone, the 
female progeny will be partly black 
and partly yellow but the male 
progeny will be yellow. If the experi- 
ment is repeated by taking a pure 
black queen and mating her to a pure 
yellow drone the female progeny is 
partly black and partly yellow as be- 
fore, but the drones are black like 
their mother. In the 1920 edition of 
A BC and X Y Z of Bee Culture 
(Root) there is given what purports 
to be evidence in proof of the Dzier- 
zon Theory. These experiments were 
conducted at Houston, Texas, and 
concerned the mating of Italian and 
Carniolan bees. 

However, the results of the experi- 
ment are not in accord with the ex- 
perience of many beekeepers. It is 
stated that ‘“‘the workers and queens 
of a Carniolan Italian cross were yel- 
low’’. The truth is that they are only 
partly yellow and that if queens are 
bred from such a cross, three types 
of queens are produced, namely, vel- 
low, dark, and half-and-half. This 
seems to suggest that the experiment 
quoted, in which the credentials of 


the experiment are not given, is not 
dependable. 

If it were true that the drones of a 
mated queen are truly partheno- 
genetic the establishment of any 
strain of bee ought to be a simple 
matter. But practical experience un- 
fortunately is quite contrary. Breed- 
ing may be carried on for years and 
at the end the strain of bee evolved 
may not be any better than when op- 
erations began. 


Some experiments in breeding 
bees, by the writer, would appear to 
point out where the difficulty lies and 
to show that some of the conclusions 
reached regarding the true nature of 
parthenogenesis must be modified if 
not rejected. There was no intention 
of testing the truth of parthenogene- 
sis because the writer had accepted 
the theory in all its implications. The 
object of the experiment was to en- 
deavour to breed an American strain 
of Italian bees and to keep them pure. 

The experiment was conducted at 
the headquarters’ apiary at Askham 
Bryan, at two out-apiaries and at one 
private apiary, and were commenced 
in 1937. Twelve queens were ordered 


from Jay Smith, the well-known 
American queen-breeder, but = as 
there was some unavoidable delay 


the queens did not arrive until Octo- 
ber. It was thus impossible to rear 
any queens in 1937. Unfortunately 
only five of the queens survived the 
winter but in June and July 1938, 
queens were reared from these im- 
ported queens and were mated and 
introduced to fifty-four colonies. 
The kees in the apiaries at this 
time were a dark strain with a pre- 
Gominance of Caucasian blood. The 
only yellow drones were in the colo- 
nies headed by the imported queens. 
The young worker bees from the 
daughters of these imported queens 
showed that they had been mainly 
mated with dark drones, although 
when young they were remarkably 
yellow, and if the progeny of the im- 
ported queens had not been available 


for ccomparison they might have 
passed as pure Italians. 
One point worth noting is that 


these American Italian bees are much 
more golden than the bees imported 
from Italy and therefore it is easier 
to decide from the queen’s progeny 


SS Cee 
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when a queen has been mis-mated. 
Particular notice was given to the 
drones of the imported queens. They 
were compared with the drones from 
pure Italians from Italy and were 
found to be decidedly brighter in 
colour. Uniformity of colour was 100 
per cent, whereas, with the drones of 
stock imported from Italy slight va- 
riations of colour are often evident. 

The object of the first season’s 
work was to rear queens in order to 
secure an abundance of yellow drones 
in the following season 

The bees wintered well and 
towards the end of April 1939, exam- 
inations of the colonies commenced 
After the brood was examined the 
hees were glanced over and drones 
were seen to be present. Probably no 
particular notice was taken of the 
colour of the drones in the first colo 
ny or two examined, but it did not 
take long to see that some dark col- 
oured drones were present in one col- 
ony examined. The first thought was 
that the queen by some mischance 
had been superseded, although that 
was unlikely. A search showed the 
queen to be a typical golden queen 
The second thought was that these 
drones had drifted to the particular 
colony, but at this early season of 
the year that seemed unlikely. How 
ever, only a few colonies were ex 
amined at this time, and although the 
presence of these dark drones was 
puzzling it was considered to be of 
little importance. Had it not been 
made one of the laws of beekeeping 
that the drone was pure to his moth 
er? 

The next examination probably a 
week later on some different colonies 
was made for the usual routine pur 
poses but this time it was decided to 
keep a strict watch on any drone 
present 

After the first three colonies had 
been examined, it was decided to 
have a look at some of the breede: 
colonies. Some further queens had 
been procured from the original 
ource in 1928 and although some of 
the 1937 imported queens were dead, 
about six colonies with imported 
queens were available for inspection. 

It did not take long to find out that 
all the drones in the colonies with 
the imported queens were uniform 
and bright yellow. But in the three 
colonies just examined and headed 
by daughters of some of these queens, 
dark drones had been found, drones 
that were partly yellow and partly 
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black, and pure yellow drones. 

During the month of May, all the 
colonies in the four apiaries were 
carefully examined to find if the 
drones were pure. Out of forty-six 
colonies which had wintered, only 
three colonies were producing uni- 
form yellow drones. These queens 
had obviously been mated with yel- 
low drones of the breeder colonies. 
Some of the colonies seemed to have 
a larger proportion of dark drones 
than others. These dark drones were 
compared with drones taken from a 
Caucasian stock and found to be al- 
most identical. It has to be borne in 
mind that almost all the yellow 
queens were likely to have been mat- 
ed with this type of drone. 

A rough attempt was made to cal- 
culate the numbers of the various 
coloured drones in an average colo- 
ny, and the conclusion reached was 
that one quarter were pure yellow, 
one quarter dark, and one half partly 
yellow and dark, but with yellow 
predominating 

To make certain that no strange 
drones were entering the hives, a 
number of brood combs with drone 
brood were placed over a queen ex- 
cluder on one colony after dislodging 
all bees. The dark drones were found 
to be present in due course and were 
actually seen emerging from _ the 
cells. Throughout the season. the 
breeder colonies were used as con- 
trols and at no time was a dark drone 
found in these colonies 

No queens except those of the 
American Italian strain were reared 
in any of the apiaries during 1938, 
and even if one or two colonies had 
refused to accept the new queens 
without it being detected at the time, 
that would have been impossible with 
the majority of the colonies. Further 
more, the bright golden coloured 
queens were evidence that they had 
been accepted by the colonies. 

If these experiments and observa 
tions be correct (and the presence of 
the mixed drones were witnessed by 
many beekeepers) the theory of par 
thenogenesis must be modified ac 
cordingly 

In the mind of the writer there is 
not the slightest doubt that the male 
progeny of a mated queen is influ 
enced by the drone which mates her 
Why this fact should not have been 
discovered long ago is difficult to un- 
derstand. It is only fair to state, how 
ever, that Samuel Simmins in his 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Getting the Most 
From Our Food 
Dollars 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Ham honey 
bran loaf. 


“It’s the same old story in the 
same old way!”’ Do you feel that way 
about the menus, or cooking, at your 
house this time of the year? Proba- 
bly a majority of us do; this feeling, 
no doubt, is due, in no small part, to 
indulgence (over-indulgence, more 
likely) in fancy, rich holiday eata- 
bles. It is just a perfectly natural re- 
action after an exciting season of cel- 
ebration, gaiety, and high feasting. 
Plain, everyday, ‘“stick-to-the-ribs”’ 
variety of foods do not tempt us— 
just seem flat and uninteresting to 
satiated appetites. Plain foods, the 
kind most of us must serve, need not 
be dull and monotonous. Given half 
a chance, the liquid gold of the old 
honey jar will turn even the plain- 
est of good-for-you foods into con- 
coctions that tempt the eye with rich 
golden to deep brown color, tease the 
appetite with subtle flavor from the 
first experimental bite, and wholly 
satisfy the appetite they whet. 

With rising prices, the buying val- 
ue of our food dollar is shrinking al- 
most weekly, and those who still 
have to feed their families out of the 
same food allowance, adequate a 
year ago, have to buy carefully to 
keep within their budgets; use more 
ingenuity in keeping up the family’s 
living standard in spite of the high 
cost of living; figure out low-cost 
menus and prepare them so well the 
family does not even realize they are 
éating left-overs, cheaper cuts of 
meat, low-priced vegetables, and in- 
expensive desserts. 

Honey can, and should, play an im- 
portant part in this necessary re- 
vision of the food budget. And, folks, 
it surely isn’t any hardship— it’s fun 
to plan and a satisfaction to use dailv 
a “‘good-for-you food that is so good” 

a thing we cannot truthfully say 
of all the foods we like and use. Too 
expensive, home-makers say? Have 
you read William Smukler’s excel- 
lent article in November Gleanings? 


Among many pertinent and interest- 
ing facts, he quotes a statement from 
Dr. Albert Thurlow, “One dollar’s 
worth of honey has MORE ENERGY 
and LESS INJURY than any other 
food. A pound of honey is equivalent 
to five bananas, eight oranges, six 
ounces of cream cheese, ten eggs, 
twelve ounces of boneless codfish, or 
eight and one-half ounces of walnuts 
in food value.’”” Home-makers should 
be educated to buy in larger quanti- 
ties; to abandon the practice of buy- 
ing the expensive, fancy half and one 
pound jar. They will be interested, 
too, for now home-makers read ad- 
vertisements, and compare notes dili- 
gently to learn where and how they 
can save a cent here, and three cents 
there, without sacrificing quality. 
Then on a basis of larger quantity 
price she can compare one pound of 
eight to ten cent honey with eight 
juice oranges at twenty-four cents, 
ten eggs at twenty-five cents, eight 
and one-half ounces of walnuts at 
thirty-five cents, etc. And do read 
what Mr. Smukler reports concern- 
ing flavors, vitamins, minerals, and 
proteins found in honey! Now, aren't 
we lucky to have such a splendid 
food so easily available? Let’s make 
the most of it—use it with a will! 

Delightfully good and easy on the 
budget are these slow-baked beans 
and honey brown bread. 

Honey Baked Beans 

Two cups navy beans, “% pound 
fat salt pork, 1% teaspoons salt, %4 to 
% cup honey, % teaspoon mustard, 2 
tablespoons catsup, and 1 small on- 
ion, optional. 

Wash beans; cover with 2 quarts of 
water and soak overnight. Cook slow- 
ly until beans are just barely tender, 
or skins burst. Drain. Place half of 
the beans in an earthenware bean 
pot or casserole. Place half of the 
pork on the beans and add half of 
the combined remaining ingredients. 
Add remaining beans and rest of sea- 


































































sonings. Place other half of pork on 

top and cover with boiling water. 

Cover and bake in a slow oven, 300 

degrees F., 6 to 8 hours, adding water 

as necessary. 
Honey Brown Bread 

One cup Kellogg’s All-Bran, 1 cup, 
minus 2 tablespoons sour milk or 
buttermilk, ‘2 cup raisins, % cup 
honey, 1 cup sifted flour, 1 teaspoon 
soda, and % teaspoon salt. 

Combine All-Bran, milk, raisins, 
and honey. Sift flour with soda and 
salt. Add to first mixture, stirring 
until flour disappears. Fill greased 
cans two-thirds full; cover tightly 
and steam for 3 hours. Yield: 2 loaves 
(1 Ib. cans). 

There will be times of course, 
when we will want to splurge a bit 
for company and special occasions, 
yet make a little stretch to go a long 
way, and this delectable meat loaf 
does just that. 

Ham Honey Bran Loaf 

One pound ground smoked ham, 
% pound ground lean pork, '% pound 
ground veal, 2 eggs, 1 cup milk, 1 
salt, 2 tablespoons minced green pep- 
cup Kellogg’s All-Bran, % teaspoon 
per, 4% cup honey, and 1 teaspoon 
whole cloves. 

Combine meats with eggs, milk, 
All-Bran, salt, and green pepper; 
mix well. Drizzle honey in bottom of 
loaf pan and dot with the whole 


cloves. Add meat mixture. Bake in 
moderate oven, 350 degrees F., about 
1% hours. Yield: 1 loaf (5x9x3) 8 
generous servings. 

Honey Apple Muffins 

Two cups sifted flour, 3 teaspoons 
baking powder, % teaspoon salt, 1 
cup chopped apples, 1 egg, beaten, 3 
cup honey, %4 cup milk, and 3 table- 
spoons melted fat. 

Sift flour, baking powder, and 
salt together. Add apples and honey 
to beaten egg; add milk. Stir into 
dry ingredients, stirring only enough 
to dampen flour. Add melted short- 
ening. Fill greased muffin pans half- 
full, drizzle tops lightly with honey 
and add a dash of cinnamon. Bake in 
a moderately hot oven, 375 degrees 
F., 20 to 25 minutes. 


Honey-baked beans and 
steamed honey brown 
bread. 


Honey Squash Souffle 

Two summer squash, 2 eggs, 4 
tablespoons flour, 3 tablespoons but- 
ter, 4% cup honey, salt and pepper to 
taste, a dash of nutmeg, and 1 cup 
rich milk. 

Pare squash and cut in small 
pieces. Boil until tender, drain and 
mash with the butter. Add honey, 
salt, pepper, and nutmeg. Stir in well 
beaten egg yolks. Add flour and milk, 
stirring until smooth. Then fold in 
stiffly beaten egg whites. Pour into 
a well buttered casserole. Bake in a 
moderate oven, 350 degrees F., about 
45 minutes. 

Honey Bread Pudding 

Five or six slices of honey bread, 
number depending upon size of loaf, 
2 cups milk, % to % cup honey, 3 
eggs, %& teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon 
vanilla. 

Soften bread in milk, blending un- 
til quite fine. Add honey to well 
beaten eggs and add to bread mixture 
with salt and vanilla, mixing well. 
Pour into a _ well-buttered baking 
dish and bake in a moderate oven, 
350 degrees F., for one-half hour. 
Serve with 

Honey Coconut Cream Sauce 

Bring 1 cup milk and % cup cream 
to a boil, add 3 tablespoons honey 
and thicken slightly with a little 
cornstarch moistened in cold water. 
Remove from heat, cool and add % 
cup grated coconut. 

Aurora, Nebraska. 
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The Professor's Bees Go Places 


What an Interesting and Profitable Hobby 
for Schoolmen Over the Country 


While my back-yard hobby of bee- 
keeping is all so new and strange to 
me, I am like a boy with a new toy. 
To old experienced beekeepers my 
story would be a common observa- 
tion in their own apiaries. 

My story is like this: 

I left the wire gate open to my 
one time chicken yard and did those 
bees go places. It seems to me that 
my bees flew out one side of the hive 
and I turned the faucet and drained 
out their honey at the other side. 

Last year, from my garden apiary 
of four colonies I obtained 400 Tbs. 











of honey and I thought it wonderful. 
This year from the same four colonies 
I have taken 808 Ibs. 

My colonies remind me of the old 
farmer and his sheep. One old sheep 
brings a better average as did one of 
my colonies. 

I began taking off the honey from 
this colony June 27, 40 tbs. July 2, 
83 Ibs.; July 15, 50 Ibs.; July 26, 42 
Ibs.; July 29, 21 Ibs.; Aug. 9, 37 Tbs.: 
Oct. 5, 54 Ibs., a total of 327 Tbs. 
Doesn’t that seem like letting it run 
from the faucet from the other side, 
- is that what any beekeeper should 

07 


Left: The Professor stands beside 
his skyscraper colony which pro- 
duced 327 Is. of surplus honey. 


Below: The Professor admires 
the pile of honey in cans, from 
one colony. 27 additional pounds 
in a cam not shown. 
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While I am an amateur, I am try- 
ing to follow out a plan I read about 
on how to raise comb honey. This is 
what I did, not with the idea of giv- 
ing advice, but to compare my plan 
with some other honey producer. 

I have my colonies each with two 
brood chambers. Like this: 
































As I have read, comb supers should 
be given in place of brood chamber 
supers at the time of the honey flow. 
So when the honey flow came I shook 
the bees from the deep super and 
placed each from Number 1, 2, and 4 
on colony Number 3 and placed comb 
honey supers on in their places. 

My garden apiary then looked like 
this: 


















































The pictures on previous page help 
to visualize my story. My picture 
beside the five 60-1b. cans show how 
my one strong colony produced even 
27 Ibs. more than these five cans 
would hold or a total of 327 Ibs. of 
strained honey. The other picture 
lacks one shallow super of represent- 
ing how high these must be to con- 
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tain all the honey this colony prv- 
duced. This beats running down a 
bee tree. 

Each of my four garden colonies 
did better than last year. The average 
last year was 100 Ibs. to the colony. 
This year colony Number 1, produced 
134 Ibs.; Number 2, 179 Ttb6s.; Num- 
































— 3, 327 Ibs. and Number 4, 168 
Ss. 

Beekeeping is such a rich experi- 
ence for a school-man and comes 
during his days of a long summer 
vacation. I fear if the truth of my 
story reaches the schoolmen the mar- 
ket will be flooded. A healthy bee 
sting from the busy, bustling bee 
protecting her proud possession is 


















































such a comfort contrasted from the 
sting of an idle irate individual, that 
schoolmen need refreshing by a sting 
from one of those lively little na- 
ture’s wonders now and then. 

One would hardly think four colo- 
nies of bees would produce so much 
honey in a busy city. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
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How Honey is Obtained fromthe Comb 
of the Giant Bee of India 


By S. Wajid Husain, Esqr., M. A. 
Rural Development Officer, Deputy Collector 


Three kinds of apis are prevalent 
in India, Apis Indica, Apis Dorsata, 
and Apis Florella. 

Apis Indica is considerably smaller 
than Apis Mellifica, but in all other 
respects it is her cousin. It seldom 
stores very large quantities of honey. 
Over some tracts of India, particular- 
ly on Himalaya Hills and Southern 
India, this species is domesticated and 
honey is accumulated by it in hollow- 
ed logs, and in specially constructed 
hollows inside the walls of the houses. 
Such hollows in the walls are called 
“Jalas”’. 

Jalotas are built in a manner as 
to enable the owner to replace and 
remove the wooden plank or the 
stone slate adjusted to the Jalota, 
whenever he likes an extraction or 
wants to examine bees. Rarely it 
stores very large quantities of honey, 
and 6 or 7 pounds is the usual amount 
yielded to the natives, either from 
the wild colonies or those which they 
decoy into hollowed logs or other 
artificial receptacles. As the quan- 
tity of honey produced by this va- 
riety is comparatively very small, 
therefore the only honey available 
in the Indian bazars is that of Apis 
Dorsata or the Rock Bee. 

This giant bee is found all over 
India and Ceylon. It thrives well on 
an altitude up to 5000 feet and also 
in wild jungles. Often the wild 
combs of this most ferocious bee are 
at times found on the arches, old 
domes, minarets, and high clock 
towers and it is a great way out to 
find its colonies in districts far off 
and remote from the hills and jungles. 
It is considerably larger than Mellif- 
ica, the workers equalling the queens 
of Italian bees. The comb cells of 
workers are a quarter of an inch in 
diameter, against one-fifth in Mellif- 
ica. This species builds only one 
comb, but of an immense size, and in 
localities suited to it—it is 5 or 6 
feet across. 

The wild colonies of this species 
store from 40 pounds to 120 pounds 
of honey in their huge combs. On 
account of its ferocious temper com- 
paratively little is known about its 
habits. Generally it migrates from 
one place to another according to the 


change of season. The queen lays 
male and female eggs in the same 
cells. They do not brook disturbance. 
Their sting is very perilous and 
worse than that of the red wasp, and 
several cases of human beings and 
even of big animals such as elephants 
being stung to death by this small 
creature have been reported. When 
irritated, they pursue their victims 
for miles. One cannot escape their 
wrath even by diving in water, as 
they hover about the place and sting 
him when he pushes his head out 
for breath. Foreign travellers visit- 
ing historical places, had a painful 
experience with its ferocious stings. 


Methods of Gathering Combs 
and Honey in Hills 

The bee hunters visit the likely 
cliffs and rocks where such colonies 
usually build their combs. After 
marking the spot they ascend to the 
top of the peak and fix strong pegs 
and nails on the topmost part of the 
hills. Strong ropes are tied to those 
nails and pegs and a seat is fastened 
to the rope. In order to fortify 
against its sting, the honey collector 
wraps himself well in a_ blanket, 
arms himself with a wooden knife, a 
burning rag, and a bag or basket. 
He then occupies the seat and is low- 
ered on the hill side by his col- 
leagues, until he reaches horizontal- 
ly close to the comb. He then begins 
to swing the rope reaching the comb 
every time with the rag smoke. He 
repeats the process sufficiently long 
to dislodge the bees from that part 
of the comb where honey is stored. 
The condition of the man in the air 
can better be imagined than describ- 
ed. He is in mid-air between heaven 
and earth close to the nest of fero- 
cious tempered bees and is exposed 
to the death peril, for if the bees 
find an opportunity to vent their vin- 
dictiveness he would be stung to 
death. His seat is hundreds of feet 
high over a valley. If perchance the 
pegs get loose or the rope breaks the 
man in the air falls in the khud below 
and is reduced to pulp. 

Once the bees quit the comb or a 
portion of it containing honey the 
man thrusts the wooden knife in it. 
He either succeeds in cutting a por- 
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tion of the comb or boring a big hole 
in it through which honey trickles 
down. In case he succeeds in cut- 
ting a slice from the comb he catches 
it most dextrously and keeps it in the 
basket that he carries with him. For 
the honey that trickles out from the 
comb, another man is deputed with 
a big jar at the base of the cliff, who 
keeps a vigilant eye and collects 
drops of honey in a jar or pot. This 
process of collection of honey is full 
of danger on one hand and wastage 
and destruction on the other. 


Method of Gathering Wild Combs 
and Honey in Plains 


The method, though crude and 
primitive, has not yet known any 
development and is still practiced in 
India. The honey collectors climb 
the trees with rings of ropes tied to 
their ankles. They arm themselves 
with some cutting instrument, rag 
smokers, and a receptacle. They hide 
their body and face in a blanket and 
on reaching the comb they apply 
smoke. When bees vacate the comb 
they cut it and put it in the con- 
tainer. Others select night time for 
the operation. After burning away 
and smoking the bees copiously, they 
cut the combs and collect them in 
the basket. This process results in 
the destruction of bees, pupae, and 
larvae in various stages of develop- 
ment. <A good deal of honey and 
wax is also wasted. The removal of 
the comb is performed in great haste 
and with no precision. Woe betide 
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a traveller who happens to be near 
the scene of operation. The enraged 
bees give him no quarter. 

As a rule, Apis Dorsata collects 
honey in three seasons in a year, 
the period varying from place to 
place, according to the flowering sea- 
son. The time for extraction of 
honey is during April, May, June, 
July, October, and November. 

The chief honey crop of this va- 
riety is obtained in April and May 
because in June and July the rocks, 
cliffs and tall trees are wet and slip- 
pery on account of rains and not 
easily accessible. Enormous difficul- 
ties are encountered in collecting 
honey of this variety in October and 
November as well, as dense vegeta- 
tion grows on the hills and jungles 
in months following the rainy season. 
The approach is difficult and the job 
of collecting honey extremely dan- 
gerous. Asarule, these bees migrate 
to sub-mountain regions during Nov- 
ember, hence no honey can be ex- 
tracted from their combs till the next 
honey flow season which occurs in 
April. At the time of migration they 
carry all the honey in their nests to 
their new abode. In spite of the very 
great percentage of wastage in ex- 
tracting honey, the net avaliable sup- 
ply of honey of this species is still 
very great. The honey gathered by 
this bee is neither delicious nor nice 
to look at. The honey is extracted 
in crude fashion and sold at the rate 
of 2 pound per shilling. 

Etawah, U. P., India. 





New Use 


By Penn 


We have a new use for honey, but 
honey salesmen are not likely to 
broadcast it. 

It is well known that ambergris (a 
waxy substance found floating in 
tropical seas, also in the diseased 
sperm whale) has the ability of re- 
taining any scent for a very long 
time, having no equal in this respect, 
also that it is very costly. Well, it has 
developed that honey has the same 
ability, at least, with one scent and, 
hold your noses—it is the scent of 
our odorous skunk. 

Two scientists, Donald F. Clausen 
and Lenard A. Ford, seeking a rat 
and mouse repellent found the scent 
of the skunk would keep the pests 
away. However, the synthetically 
produced scent known as ‘“mercap- 
tan’’ which cannot be told from the 


for Honey 


G. Snyder 


real thing was quite volatile. It was 
necessary to have a substance, which 
when sprayed around any premises 
would continue to spread its aroma 
into the surrounding air for at least 
four months. This would protect most 
grain, seeds, etc., stored for sale or 
for future use. 

One thing after another was used 
and all of them found wanting until 
honey was tried and, lo, it had the 
necessary tenacity and affinity of the 
two products and developed a good 
strong skunk odor which lasts for 
more than four months. 

So we have one more commercial 
use of our product HONEY. However, 
we will not advertise it extensively 
as this bouquet added to honey is not 
exactly inviting as a food product. 

Trotwood, Ohio. 
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From the Field of Experience 





WINTER STORES WASTED BY 
ACTIVITY 


By Wayne Keller 

The primary essentials of winter- 
ing are the same for all cold climates. 
They need only to be listed: an ade- 
quate number of youthful bees with 
fertile queen, an abundance of good 
food within easy reach of the cluster, 
and a hive that allows good ventila- 
tion and gives maximum protection 
from the cold. Successful wintering 
depends on how well the beekeeper 





understands the requirements and 
carries them out. The subject in- 
volves three sets of conditions: bee 


conditions, food conditions, and hive 
conditions. 

To provide a large cluster of young 
bees for winter a young queen may 
be introduced three to six weeks be- 
fore cold weather begins. This is not 
usually necessary, as most localities 
allow sufficient fall breeding. If most 
of the bees of the winter cluster are 
old, it is necessary to have some pol- 
len in the cluster to allow bee re- 
placement in late winter. If most of 
the bees of the winter cluster are 
young, it may be necessary to re- 
move most of the reserve pollen to 
prevent extra honey consumption. 
When bees are wintered with extra 
pollen available, they should have 
extra honey also. Some colonies will 
use the reserve for late fall brood- 
rearing, and others will use it in 
early spring. This difference in colo- 
nies may be caused by heredity or 
the age of bees or queen, or simply 
by the location of the pollen in the 
hive. 

If the pollen and honey reserves 
are not used until late winter, the 
honey is undoubtedly of great bene- 
fit as a temperature stabilizer for the 
cluster. After a warm day it would 
not cool so quickly as air thus allow- 
ing bees scattered about the hive 
time to ciuster as the temperature 
drops at night. By having most of 
the honey near the cluster and in the 
set of combs that the bees occupy, we 
may save many individuals from 
chilling. Many times a whole colony 
will starve with the food chamber 
full. This may be avoided if the col- 
ony is strong enough to cluster in 
both stories. If the colony is not super 
strong, two or three partly opened 
combs may be placed in the center 


of the top story, leaving poor clus- 
tering conditions below. If the combs 
below are heavy enough and the 
cluster has formed there the top 
body should be placed below. 

It is believed that at no time 
should the temperature inside the 
hive reach the freezing point. Last 
winter I opened colonies of bees that 
had used their honey while rearing 
brood. They were very strong. They 
were not packed and had a good deal 
of ice hanging from the frames and 
the sides of the hives. The frames 
were wet and water ran from the en- 
trance. 

It takes water to rear any great 
amount of brood. If a top entrance 
was used to release the moisture- 
laden air, brood-rearing could not 
take place until the outside temper- 
ature allowed bees to fly for water. 
This seems to me to be an advantage. 
A deep hive should be better adapt- 
ed for a top entrance than a very 
shallow one. This is so because cold 
air coming down from the top en- 
trance must lose some of its frigidity 
as it mixes with the warm air going 
up and out. The farther downward it 
has to go the more cold it loses. If the 
cluster is at the bottom of a three- 
story hive, it should be warm, but 
it will get less fresh air than if far- 
ther up. By the same process a can- 
dle will burn in the bottom of a cyl- 
inder that is open at the ton, but will 
smother in a taller cylinder having 
the same size opening at the ton. The 
same effect may be attained by re- 
ducing the top opening of the first 
cylinder. It would be too bad to have 
bees smother in the same way. They 
might raise the temperature because 
of distress and break cluster to get 
near the source of air, for the flame 
in the tall cylinder would not have 
died if we had lifted it a short dis- 
tance. The size of the ton entrance 
should devend on the size of the 
cluster and its location. The opening 
should be a little larger than is ab- 
solutely necessary, as the bees can 
generate warmth. If an extra cold 
spell comes along, frost will occupy 
enough of the opening to shut out 
some of the excess cold. When bees 
are inactive they require less oxygen 
Where winters are not too hard and 
the climate is dry as in the West, 
enough protection is afforded by the 
ordinary hive with a large enough 
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bottom entrance to let the lighter 
gasses escape by circulation. 

With the perfection of the top en- 
trance there arises the possibility of 
wintering outdoors in the coldest 
places bees are kept. Rather than all 
the bees being killed each fall, they 
might be kept in a reduced number 
of hives by uniting all but the extra 
strong colonies. This method would 
allow unlimited packing. These large 
clusters in heavy packing should 
generate enough heat to counteract 
the penetrating cold. It would be less 
dependent on the package industry. 

Lakeside, Nebraska. 


WINTERING, SUGAR SYRUP, 
POLLEN, AND WINTER 
BROOD-REARING ETC. 


By E. S. Miller 

Some writers claim that dark hon- 
ey is unsuitable for wintering bees. 
We have cellar-wintered our bees on 
fall honey for many years and losses 
have been negligible. We have found, 
however, that thin, unripe honey us- 
ually results in dysentery. I can not 
agree with those who claim that a 
temperature much below 45 degrees 
is desirable in cellar wintering. A 
low temperature nearly always re- 
sults in condensation of moisture in- 
side the hive and a wet hive is not 
conducive to good wintering. 

After visiting more than a hundred 
bee yards each year in this locality, 
I am convinced that my production 
per colony is more than twice that 
of those beekeepers who allow 
swarming. Records show that my 
own production is more than double 
what it was back twenty or thirty 
years ago when I depended on tree- 
ing swarms. Moreover, the labor in- 
volved has been cut in half. 

Difficulties that many beekeepers 
encounter are due to lack of proper 
equipment. For manipulation there 
should be a plentiful supply of good 
drawn combs and a sufficient num- 
ber of supers to hold the surplus in a 
good season. Without these, excessive 
swarming is very apt to occur. One 
strong colony with a half dozen su- 
pers is better than a half dozen weak 
colonies with one super each. 

Mr. J. L. Byer says that feeding 
sugar in Canada has little effect on 
the honey market since it amounts to 
only about one ounce per capita of 
Canadian population. It would be in- 
teresting to know what the amount 
would be, based on the number of 
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commercial beekeepers. Also what 
per cent of the crop would be re- 
placed by sugar if all beekeepers 
would use sugar for winter feed. In 
Hoosierdom it would seem that sell- 
ing honey at 5 cents, paying cost of 
containers, boxing and _§ freight 
charges and buying sugar at about 
5% cents would be the height of 
something or other, to say nothing 
of the labor involved. We usually 
save over a few tons of honey for 
feed, including a food chamber for 
each hive and extra combs, and 
when further feeding is necessary, 
empty combs are replaced by full 
ones. 

The beekeeper should not retail 
his honey at a price so low that he 
can not afford to buy at wholesale 
in order to supply his trade when his 
own crop is disposed of. 

Whether or not winter brood-rear- 
ing is good or bad, it seems there is 
very little we can do about it. Prob- 
ably the most that can be done is to 
provide strong colonies with young 
queens and plenty of stores and then 
let the bees use their own “best 
judgment”. 

Valparaiso, Indiana. 


HOW AN 11-YEAR-OLD BOY 
BEGAN WITH BEES 


By Don Nail 

At the Mississippi State Fair for 
1940 there was an exhibit by The 
Delta Bee Association that caught my 
eye. Being a boy of 11 years, I was 
naturally curious about bees. I had 
no money. The man was giving away 
bee magazines, so I got some and read 
every word. Somewhere I had heard 
that queen bees sold for three dollars 
each, but having read a bee jour- 
nal and finding queens at sixty-five 
cents I wanted some. After two 
weeks I lost this magazine which I re- 
gretted. Then I started going around 
among beekeepers. All the beekeep- 
ers were so nice. One showed me his 
smoker and some comb foundation. 
He had ordered ten pounds and 
worms were in it. Another loaned me 
a copy of A BC and X Y Z of Bee 
Culture. It was the second edition. 
He saved money to buy it. This mon- 
ey he made by peddling home-made 
brooms. He says he was my age when 
he did this. 

A friend of my Daddy’s who once 
kept bees gave me a_ second-hand 
hive. This was the first step towards 
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my keeping bees. I met one man 
with one hive who said it would cost 
ten dollars to start. I had no ten dol- 
lars ta spend on bees. I then thought 
I could never have any bees, but I 
kept on trying. 

I have two big brothers. The oldest 
one, in college, gave me four dollars 
to spend on bees. I ordered from a 
mail order house. I got 1 junior 
smoker, 10 sheets brood foundation, 
and three pounds Italian bees and 
queen. Two days later the smoker 
and foundation came. That night the 
whole family put foundation in the 
frames. (There are seven in the 
family, three boys, two girls, and 2 
parents.) In some places the wood 
was rotted. We couldn’t find out why 
there wasn’t a solid bottom bar. We 
ended up putting nails through the 
foundation at the top. Then, two days 
later the bees came. We wanted them 
shipped by express, but they were 
shipped by mail. All our paint brush- 
es had paint on them, so we put sugar 
syrup on the screens of the bee ship- 
ping cage with rags. At about 4 
o’clock we put the bees in the hive. 
The ants were bothering them so we 
poured oil around the hive. This did 
not work. Two days went by. On' the 
afternoon of the third day the bees 
swarmed. We were all watching 
them when they left the hive. When 
they started I had a lost feeling that 
I never had before. I was almost 
crying. My biggest brother told me 
to go get the smoker. I did and he 
gave them a good smoking. Then he 
opened the hive. The dead bees in the 
cage were smelling, so we took the 
empty shipping cage out. Then we 
saw the queen wasn’t loose. We then 
released her from her small cage and 
put in the other frames containing 
comb foundatien. The ones that were 
there weren’t touched. In about five 
minutes the bees came back without 
clustering. We don’t know why they 
tried to swarm. It may have been be- 
cause of the dead bees or it may 
have been the oil. 

After a week we opened the hive. 
Five of the frames of comb founda- 
tion were drawn out. After two days 
we opened the hive again. My big- 
gest brother wouldn’t let me pick up 
a frame. He said that if I got stung I 
would drop the frame, then I would 
get stung some more. Well, I got 
stung once. Then I went near the 
open hive. Two more made a beeline 
towards me. One got me on the hand 
and the other on the ear. For three 
days I would have sold the hive for 
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a dime. But now I like the bees 
Next year I want to get another hive. 
Now my big brother is gone and 
won’t be back for two years. I am 
learning to handle the frames. I have 
been stung 3 times, my brother 
(the one that is gone) not at all, my 
other brother once, and mamma once. 
Jackson, Mississippi. 
eee 
BEEKEEPING IS A FUNNY GAME 


By Harry Lathrop 

When you think youl have solved a 
problem, and demonstrated your idea 
by successful results, then some other 
beekeeper comes along and demon- 
strates success by using methods that 
you had discarded. 

You want a bottom entrance in 
outdoor wintering. I close the bottom 
tight and use an inch or three-quarter 
inch hole, not in the top, but at least 
four inches below the top of the top 
bars of the frames in the upper story. 

Chas. E. Phillips, Ontario, October 
Gleanings, 1939, wants a full lower 
entrance and a four-inch rim on the 
bottom board to catch dead bees. 
With my upper flight hole I often 
have no dead bees in the bottom of 
the hive to clean out in the spring, 
but I probably do not winter such 
enormous colonies as do those using 
the double ten-frame hive. I use two 
8-frame bodies for a brood chamber. 

Allan Latham, November Glean- 
ings, 1939, tells of having 183 colo- 
nies smothered to death the middle 
of February by a deep fall of hail. If 
he had provided the top flight hole 
no bees would have smothered. 

Working bees do like to use the 
upper entrance in the summer and I 
am very willing they should. 

I packed, or rather wrapped my 
colonies November Ist to 10th and 
found three hives short of stores. 
They were colonies built up from 
package bees, and should have been 
fed in October, but I am feeding 
them sugar syrup a little stronger 
than half and half, using Mason jars 
with perforated tops. The weather is 
mild now and they are taking down 
a quart a day. These feeders are 
packed all round with dry leaves. I 
believe bees can be so fed during any 
warm spell in winter. I do not intend 
to let these colonies starve, but the 
only colonies I have lost in recent 
years with my system of outdoor 
wintering have died only after every 
bit of honey in the hive had been 
eonsumed. 

Bridgeport, Wisc. 
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MEET THOMAS K. JOHNSON, 
GRANDSON OF WELL-KNOWN 
INDIANA BEE INSPECTOR 


By T. C. Johnson 
I have several reasons for want- 
ing the picture of my grandson in 
Gleanings. First, he is my grandson 
and the son of my only son, so you 
see he is the one to carry on the 





Thomas K. Johnson. 

—_— 
name; second, he is a honey-fed baby 
and I want him to have a copy of 
Gleanings with his picture in to re- 
member me by. He might be a bee- 
keeper some day by starting to read 
Gleanings; and, third, he is named 
after me. His name is Thomas K. 
Johnson. I have read Gleanings for 
about 27 years and have inspected 
bees for the State of Indiana for 23 
years and am now just past 72 and 
about ready to quit that job and stay 
at home and play with my own bees. 
I only hope that I will live long 
enough to show this boy the inside 
of a bee hive and show him where 
the honey that he was fed as a baby 
came from. He was a year old when 
this picture was taken. I started bee- 
keeping with one swarm in 1906. The 
bees had clustered on a fence post in 
my yard on a poor run-down sand 
farm onto which I had just moved. I 
put them in a nail keg, and the next 
year I got a couple of swarms. I put 
one in a box and the other in a reg- 
ular 8-frame hive. My neighbor bee- 
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keeper brought Mr. Geo. S. Demuth, 
former editor to Gleanings, to inspect 
them and he took plenty of time to 
tell me that if I would put them all in 
good hives and take care of them they 
would help me pay for that farm. I 
took him at his word and they sure 
did help pay for the farm and are 
still helping pay for a lot of other 
things. 
Logansport, Indiana. 
ees 


AN ORNAMENTAL CATNIP 


By C. W. Wood 

One is nearly always justified in 
looking upon every member of the 
Mint family of plants as a possible 
source of nectar. And when one’s se- 
lection is narrowed down to the Cat- 
nips of the family one is on sure 
ground. Seldom or never does one 
hear of Catnip honey, of course, and 
for the obvious reason that it is not 
often present in sufficient quantity. 
That does not alter the fact, however, 
as Pellett points out in his ‘‘Ameri- 
can Honey Plants” that, “If it had 
sufficient value for other purposes to 
justify its cultivation, it would prob- 
ably be an important source of nec- 
tar’. All the catnips can probably be 
ruled out then as large-scale pro- 
ducers of honey, but it should be 
pointed out to the backyard beekeep- 
er that in one kind, Nepeta Muss‘ni, 
he has not only a long-time producer 
of nectar but a plant that he can use 
lavishly and with good effects in his 
garden and naturalize it in every 
open, sunny situation in his neigh- 
borhood. 

For the little trouble it would take 
to get the plant established among 
thriving colonies, it would produce 
pretty lavender flowers over tufts of 
silvered leaves from May or June 
until frost. And all at no trouble to 
the beekeeper, for it will maintain 
itself and self-sow into broad patches 
under the most adverse conditions of 
drouth and heat. It is attractive to 
the bees throughout its long bloom- 
ing period, often keeping them con- 
tented and occupied when other pas- 
tures are not yielding. In one nursery 
that I visit frequently, where a thou- 
sand or more plants are grown for 
ornamental purposes, the plants are 
nearly always swarming with bees 
any time during the summer, indicat- 
ing, it seems to me, that it would 
serve the small beekeeper well. It 
grows readily from seed and is quite 
indestructible. 

Copemish, Wash. 
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SECOND GLANCES 
By C. M. Isaacson 

It is hard to accept wholly Mr. Far- 
rar’s belief that locality plays no part 
in wintering of bees (page 741). It is 
doubtless true that certain essentials 
are always necessary; but where 
flights are absent or of little amount 
for periods of up to three or four 
months, certain factors must arise 
that would not in places where the 
bees are able to fly throughout the 
winter at periods of several weeks to 
a month. His no-packing method (ex- 
cept with pollen and honey) needs to 
go through several “bee-killer’”’ win- 
ters before it is safe to advocate gen- 
erally. And just a point in regard to 
three-story wintering; in regions of 
short, heavy honey flows where these 
bodies could not be used for surplus 
storing. It would mean extra equip- 
ment. (Lest the foregoing sound too 
critical, I might add that I agree with 
most of what Mr. Farrar writes). 

Mr. Rea’s article on page 743 sup- 
plements the preceding one well. His 
findings seem to show clearly that 
heavy packing is desirable. In fair- 
ness to the “opposition’’, however, it 
could be mentioned that these packed 
colonies are very likely to be those 
of apiarists who care for their bees 
best the year around, and hence are 
in better shape to stand the winter 
regardless. But his figures are too 
conclusive foy only this to be true. 

Shortage of materials for civilian 
use has passed beyond the “reading 
about” stage to where it is starting to 
affect us directly (page 745). That is 
good advice Mr. Root gives as to an- 
ticipating our next season’s needs. 
We should try to order quite a bit in 
advance and not become peeved at 
the manufacturers or dealers for fail- 
ure to fill last minute requests. Let 
us hope that the bee industry is allo- 
cated adequate supplies. 

That is an interesting item relative 
to the mixing of honey and gasoline 
(page 747). Mr. McDowell is doing 
more than selling his own honey; he 
is creating consumer interest that 
will indirectly benefit many others. 

While it may be a matter of argu- 
ment as to the immediate effect on 
the market, of the government’s pur- 
chase of honey, it should be more 
clear that a long time benefit will 
come from the introduction of honey 
to many families that may otherwise 
not have started using it (page 750). 
That beekeepers do sometimes set too 
low a retail price and so make it dif- 
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ficult for the packer to pay a fair 
wholesale price is true. We should 
guard against this mistake. 


Mr. Clay ends his comments (page 
752) with a mention of a beekeeper’s 
millennium—not enough honey to 
supply the demand. Aside from that, 
though, he does give a thorough dis- 
cussion of his subject, the economic 
uses of honey. It would seem the two 
uses for honey most promising for 
future development are in meat cur- 
ing and in prepared cereals. Let us 
hope that we can fully develop these 
and all the others he mentions. 


Sulphur compounds in dusting, 
creosote in sprays, seem to be the 
chief hopes in reducing poisoning of 
honeybees. Beekeepers should see 
that all users become acquainted with 
these facts. Apiarists themselves can 
reduce losses by supplying plenty of 
pure water for the bees (page 755). 

A. I. Root certainly showed plenty 
of enthusiasm and courage when he 
purchased a $20 queen so late in the 
season (page 762). He was a true 
beekeeper, in that he always had to 
find out things for himself. 


The editoral on using honey for 
an anti-freeze in car radiators should 
have its concluding sentence in capi- 
tal letters. BE SURE GASKETS ARE 
TIGHT. If they are not, a stickier 
mess can hardly be imagined. I speak 
through experience. 

That paragraph in Just News (page 
772) brings to mind that some agi- 
tation has been arising to have hon- 
ey included under the commodity 
loan plan. Before this is done, re- 
member that Federal help must of 
necessity mean Federal control. Are 
we beekeepers willing to accept the 
control that other farmers are grad- 
ually undergoing? At the risk of be- 
ing considered a much despised 
“rugged individualist’, I must say 
that I, for one, am not willing. 

If further evidence is needed of 
the widespread publicity the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute is obtaining for 
us, the request for a recipe book from 
England should just about be a 
clincher. Let’s all get behind the plan 
proposed by the Wisconsin Beekeep- 
ers’ Association, which would result 
in $2.00 per ton of honey sold to 
wholesalers and packers going to the 
Institute. It would be only one-twen- 
tieth of a cent per pound from the 
producer, and with that much to 
work with, think of the results that 
would be possible! 

Middle River, Minnesota. 
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Report of Illinois Annual Meeting 


November 21 and 22 
By H. H. Root 


_The Illinois Beekeepers’ Associa- The motion pictures made this more 
tion, following a custom of many clear than any verbal description. 

years, met in St. Nicholas Hotel, If one wishes to winter bees with- 
Springfield. Springfield is centrally oyt packing, more attention must be 


located, easily reached from all parts : ¥ : : 
of the state, and because the meet- pas to leced-centing in August, for 


ings have been held so many years 
in this one hotel, the older members, 
at least, are familiar with the sur- 
roundings, parking places, ‘etc. 

How many associations are there 
in the United States that can boast 
of 51 years of uninterrupted history? 
How many associations are there that 
get out so complete an annual report, 
—a real book in itself? 

Outstanding on the program were 
the beautiful color motion pictures 
shown by H. J. Rahmlow, Secretary 
of the Wisconsin State Beekeepers’ 
Association, and the color slides 
shown by Frank C. Pellett, of the 
American Bee Journal. Mr. Pellett’s 
knowledge of botany and of honey 
plants in particular is well known. 


Every one present had a much 
better idea of what is going on in 
Wisconsin, especially at the Central 
States Bee Laboratory, with artificial 
pollen consisting of soybean flour 
mixed with natural pollen collected Seite Sele tee iti 
in the pollen trap that has been de- newly elected president of the Illinois 
scribed frequently in these columns. Beekeepers’ Association. 








Enough honey ccokies to make a good start for a bakery. From left to right, Mrs. C. W. 
Mussulman, Oreana, Ill., Mrs. Adam Bodenschatz, Lemont, Ill, Mrs, A. G. Gill, Evanston, 
and Mrs. O. G. Rawson, East St. Louis, Ils. 
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Mrs. Adam Bodenschatz of Lemont, Ill., and her very complete exhibit of canned fruit 
and baked goods made with honey. 


Retiring president of the 
Illinois Association, Adam 
Bodenschatz, of Lemont, Il. 
At the left W. W. Osborn, 
Treas., Hillsboro, Ill.; right, 
Hoyt Taylor, Pleasant Plains, 
Ill., secretary. 














Mrs. A. G, Gill, of Evanston, Ill, exhibited pies, cakes, drop cakes and bread, 
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it is not always a good thing to try to 
winter on the least consumption of 
honey. Frequently the bees that eat 
the most winter the best, for they 
raise the most brood. 

In answer to a question, Mr. Rahm- 
low stated emphatically that he 
thought most of the dysentery shown 
in the spring was caused by Nosema 
Apis. 

The undersides of all hive bottoms 
are painted with creosote, the best 
preservative for wood in contact 
with the ground. Mr. Rahmlow does 
not advise painting the upper sur- 
face, first, because it is not necessa- 
ry, and second, because the odor 
might be objectionable to the bees. 

The program was carried out in 
full with the exception of the talk by 
Mrs. Grace who could not be present 
because of the serious illness of a 
relative. The American Honey Insti 
tute, however, was given a great deal 
of credit for the splendid program 
now under way and a generous con- 
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ae voted from the Association 
und. 

At the election Saturday morning, 
Edwin Petersen, of Kewanee, Illinois, 
was made President, succeeding 
Adam Bodenschatz of Lemont; Hoyt 
Taylor was re-elected Secretary, and 
Wesley Osborn, Treasurer. 

Much credit is due Mrs. Adam Bo- 
denschatz and Mrs. A. G. Gill for 
their continuous and aggressive work 
in the use of honey in cooking. Both 
these ladies had very creditable ex- 
hibits of their own products. If all of 
those cookies were as good as the six 
or seven that I managed to eat at the 
banquet, it is no wonder that they 
disappeared so rapidly. This work, 
and especially the exhibits, has the 
full cooperation of Miss Ethel Van 
Gilder, Superintendent of the State 
Fair Cooking School. Miss Van Gild- 
er was an enthusiastic speaker at the 
banquet. Fortunate is Illinois to have 
a cooking school superintendent so 
interested in honey. 





The Niagara Falls Meeting 


The Personnel and the Subjects Discussed 


The meetings on each side of the 
International boundary line at Niag- 
ara Falls, Nov. 11 to 14 have gone 
down in history in spite of handicaps 
as one of the greatest of bee conven- 
tions ever held on the continent. 

The following were the seven or- 
ganizations represented: 
The American Honey 

League 
The American Honey Institute 
National Beekeepers’ Auxiliary 
Apiary Inspectors’ Association 
Empire State Honey Producers’ As- 

sociation 
Canadian Beekeepers’ Council 
Ontario Beekeepers’ Association 

It was hoped when Niagara Falls 
was selected, in the first place, that 
the beekeepers of both Ontario and 
of the United States could meet to- 
gether, part of the time on this side 
and part on the other. On account of 
restrictions imposed by the great 
war, the Canadian beekeepers could 
not meet on our side, although there 
was nothing to prevent us, of the 
United States, from meeting over on 
their side. It was accordingly ar- 
ranged that the Canadians would 
meet in separate sessions at Hotel 
General Brock, Niagara Falls, On- 
tario, on the same dav and hours of 
similar meetings at Niarara Falls on 


Producers’ 


this side of the International bounda- 
ry, at Hotel Niagara. While this was 
unfortunate, it could not be helped 
It was arranged, however, that we 
could meet on the other side, and at- 
tend the banquet on the evening of 
the 13th, reference to which will be 
made further on. 

If the papers offered for discussion 
on the Canadian side were as good 
as those vresented on the American 
(and we have heard they were) ev- 
eryone was pleased. At this point it 
should be stated that the local com- 
mittee that had the program and 
other details thrust upon them did 
a good job. It was composed of Dr. 
E. F. Phillips, George Rea. Thurston 
Cary, the Coggshalls, and Howard 
Myers. The papers represented were 
all of a high order; some of them 
were too scientific to be properly 
presented to our readers in the form 
of a brief. A brief of scientific matter 
is always dangerous unless it is pre- 
pared by the author himself. Some 
of these papers will be published in 
full and some will be given in the 
form of a brief. 

The first session was taken over 
by the Empire State Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association and was presided 
over by George H. Rea. See Figs. 10 
and 11, 
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We shall not attempt to follow the 
program chronologically but present 
some of the speakers of whom we 
were able to get the pictures on pre- 
ceding page. 

The address of welcome was of- 
fered by Howard Myers. Appropriate 
responses were given by John W. 
Holzberlein, President of the Ameri- 
can Honey Producers’ League, and 
by Lewis W. Parks, President of the 
American Honey Institute. Tom 
Burleson presented the greetings of 
the Southland. 


Fig. 1. Jas. I. Hambleton, the generalissi- 
mo of Governmental research work in bee 
culture in the Bureau of Entomology with 
headquarters at Beltsville, Md., near Wash- 
ington. He is the custodian of the $83,000.00 
appropriated for bee culture. Measured by 
results this amount has been well expend- 
ed. He is modest and well liked by bee- 
keepers of the country. Among other things 
he explained the work being done on 
breeding for better stock; of breeding for 
stock resistant to AFB; of how some of 
the stock was resistant in some localities 
and not in others; of how some of it was 
undesirable in other qualities. He ex- 
— the new doctrine of pollen reserves; 

ow it builds = colonies; how to secure 

a reserve of pollen after the honey flow 
to build up colonies next season. See Glean- 
ings, page 625, of our September issue. 

Fig. 2. C. B. Gooderham. Dominion Api- 
arist, is the genial, little, big man, the gen- 
eralissimo of governmental research work 
in Canada with headquarters at Ottawa. 
He is conservative but open-minded to 
all new projects in bee culture and al- 
ways a welcome visitor on this side of the 
International boundary line as at home. 

Fig. 3. Tom H. Shield, General Manager 
of the Ontario Honey Producers’ Coovera- 
tive, in his paper presented some of the 
soundest advice on the care and packing of 
honey that was ever given from the plat- 
form. The fact that he is a hard-headed 
straight-shooting business man it is small 
wonder that the Ontario Cooperative is a 
magnificent success. Given such a man as 
manager of all honev cooperatives, honev 
would enjoy a prestige and price that it 
does not have. See page 12 of this issue. 

Fig. 4. Lewis W. Parks. President of the 
G. B. Lewis Co. and Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the American Hon- 
ey Institute. He gave the history of the 
organization going back fifteen years 
when on a budget of $5000 it made a mod- 
est beginning under the leadership of Dr. 
H. G. Barnard, a food specialist; how in 
the years gone bv it has become an ef- 
fective booster of honey to the general 
public. He referred to the splendid work 
of Mrs. Grace. No one has worked harder 
for the Institute than has Mr. Parks. 

Fig. 5. Tom Burleson of Texas, a former 
vresident of the League and a leader in 
bee culture in the South. He is alwavs a 
moving force in any bee convention North 
or South. If every such leader would see 
to it that a first-class honev is on sale at 
every store as his organization is doing in 
Texas. honey would be used more generallv 
than it is today. He always asks for honey 
at the restaurants and hotels and if none 
is to be had he pulls a bottle of nice hon- 
ey out of his pocket and takes a little with 
his meal. 

In Fig. 6 we find John W. Holzberlein, 
presiding and H. J. Clay speaking. Mr. Clay 
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of the U. S. Marketing Service, is one of 
the men in the employ of Uncle Sam who 
has been giving some worthwhile service 
to the beekeeping industry. He has not only 
furnished information of crop movements 
and crop averages but of current prices 
that have been of great value. In addition 
to all this he furnished up to 1937 annual 
crop estimates of season’s production, state 
by state. These have been transferred to 
another division of the Marketing Service 
with the ey that they will be re- 
sumed again. See page 771 of our last is- 
sue. 

Fig. 7 shows Mr. Steve Hannagan, chief 
of the Hannagan Associates of New York 
City. A loud speaker and a series of slides 
were presented showing the honey publici- 
tv secured bv the firm in newspapers and 
magazines. The organization is one of the 
largest of its kind in the country. 

Fig. 8 presents Mrs: Harriett M. Grace of 
the American Honey Institute. While no 
picture has adequately given her justice, 
she is, in fact, as her name indicates, the 
very epitome of the grace, quiet charm 
and diplomacy that has put the Institute 
at the high water mark of its success dur- 
ing the past year. She has inspired honey 
broadcasts all over the country. She has 
made contacts with great food packers who 
either recommend honey or incorporate it 
in their foods. It was her diplomacy that 
brought about the acceptance of the virtues 
of honey by the Council of Foods of the 
American Medical Association. This was a 
long long step in advance. Her talk at the 
Niagara Falls meeting was admittedly one 
of the high spots of the convention, when 
the largest crowd was pwresent. 

Fig. 9 shows Mr. J. W. Holzberlein. Jr.. 
who presided at nearly all the sessions of 
the great Niagara Falls Convention. He is 
modest, reserved, and operates 600 colonies 
in western Colorado. He made a good pre- 
siding officer and kept the program up to 
schedule. Gleanings believes he is a com- 
ing leader, one of whom we shall hear 
from later. 

We have placed Mrs. Grace and Mr. 
Holzberlein in a preferred position in our 
picture gallery and now we present along 
side the veteran Geo. H. Rea, the hardest 
man to photograph that this editor ever 
tried (see Figs. 10 and 11). As in the case 
of Mrs. Grace the picture does not do him 
justice; but here is my word picture which 
I hope is better. He is genial, likeable. a 
good beekeeper, a forceful sneaker with a 
clear carrying voice. He is the oldest bee 
extension man on the continent, and, says 
Dr. Phillips, the best. He has worked in 
Pennsylvania, New Mexico, Ohio, and New 
York. He has recently been in the West. 

Fig. 12. G. F. Townsend, Ontario Agri- 
cultural College. spoke on recent work on 
royal jelly. As this, like some of the other 
scientific napers was highly technical. we 
have asked him to furnish us a brief which 
will he presented later. 

In Fig. 13 Dr. W. E. Dunham. bee special- 
ist in the Extension Department of the 
Ohio State University, presented statistical 
results on wintering methods in which he 
showed the value of packing in saving 
stores and winter losses. This is given in 
full in our January number, page 12, for 
last vear. Dr. Dunham has been doing re- 
search work as well as teaching in Ohio. 
He also is suoted as an authority in the 
A BC and X Y Z of Bee Culture, especial- 
lv on tongue lengths and tongue reach of 
the honeybee. 

Follow're this the characteristics of the 
Fmpire State heekeenving was given by 
Wm. L. Coggshall. gr=ndson of the original 
Wm. L. Coggshall, The eastern wintering 
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problem was given by Burel Lane, Fig. 14 
Both of these boys belong to the famous 
Coggshall family and are a credit to their 
ancestry. 

In the afternoon of November 13, 
the work of the Beekeepers’ Auxilia- 
ry was presented at Hotel General 
Brock, Niagara Falls, by Mrs. M. G. 
Coggshall, Chairman of the New 
York branch; she also acted as toast- 
mistress at a dinner given in honor 
of the ladies. 

Remarks were given by Mrs. Har- 
riett M. Grace. At the business ses- 
sion of the National Beekeepers’ 
Auxiliary, Mrs. Tom Burleson, Wax- 
ahachie, Texas, acted as President 
and Mrs. Bremer of San Antonio, 
as Secretary. 

In the afternoon of the 13th, the 
chemical characteristics of honey 
were presented by G. B. Walton, As- 
sociate Chemist, Agricultural Re- 
search Division, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry and Engineering. 
This will be published in full later. 
The physical characteristics of honey 
were ably presented by Dr. Elton J. 
Dyce, Supt. of Finger Lakes Honey 
Producers’ Cooperative Association, 
Groton, N. Y. Its presentation was 
another of the high spots of the con- 
vention. We hope to present it in full 
later on. 

Chemical and physical character- 
istics of honey and honev packing 
were given by Dr. E. F. Phillips. A 
brief of this was given on page 756 
of our last issue and on page 17, Jan- 
uarv issue of last year. 

The banquet for all of the associa- 
tions was held on the Canadian side 
at Hotel General Brock, Niagara 
Falls. William R. Agar, President of 
the Canadian Beekeepers’ Council, 
acted as toastmaster. Song leader 
was Ewart McEvoy, of Niagara Falls. 

The subject. “The United States 
and the British Empire in Time of 
Crisis”, was most ablv presented by 
William R. Allen, of Montreal. Que- 
bec. It was inspiring and called forth 
cheering responses from both the 
Canadians and the Americans. The 
address was highly complimentary 
to Mother England. There were pres- 
ent at this banquet something like 
270, an attendance much above the 
average of the national meetings. 
The fellowshin shown by hoth the 
Canadian and the American beekeepn- 
ers was very marked—a kind of fel- 
——~ that means Victory in the 
end. 

The forenoon session on Nov. 14 
was devoted to the presentation of 
some scientific papers. 
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Robt. S. Filmer, Associate Ento- 
mologist of Experimental Station at 
New Brunswick, N. J., gave an in- 
teresting paper on “The Breeding 
Problem in Beekeeping” and showed 
that bee breeding is, as yet, in its 
infancy, and more scientific work 
along this line is needed. We asked 
for a brief of it. 

One of the most interesting papers, 
“Colony Morale” was presented by 
O. W. Park, Dept. of Zoology and 
Entomology, Iowa State College at 
Ames. If beekeepers could have a 
better understanding of the division 
of labor in a hive,—the manner in 
which bees of various ages graduate 
from one type of work to another, 
they could apply more intelligent 
apiary management and secure larg- 
er crops of honey. We have asked 
Mr. Park to send his parer 

As shown in Fig. 11, Mr. Geo. Rea 
on the afternoon of the last day had 
a round table conference with exten- 
sion men who were asked to state 
their procedure, how much field 
work they were able to do and how 
much time they spent in the office. 

The election of officers for the 
League resulted as follows: 

James W. Gwin, Madison, Wisc.,— 

President. 

Howard Myers. Ransomville, N. Y. 

—Vice President. 

John Conner, N. J.—Secretary and 

Treasurer. 

This is a good combination, and 
knowing John, as we do, and Jim, 
as well as Howard Myers. the League 
will be up and doing this coming 
year. 

The business session of the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute resulted in the 
election of the old officers and this 
was a wise move in our opinion. The 
Institute never had a year when it 
was more successful in its work 

The officers are as follows: Chair- 
man. L. W. Parks; Vice-chairman, A. 
G. Woodman: Board of Directors, H. 
M. Krebs, California; R. E. Foster, 
Florida: L. C. Dadant, Illinois: R. F. 
Remer, Iowa; M. J. Deyell, Ohio. 

The work of James I. Hambleton 
and that of H. J. Clay of the Market- 
ing Service was especially endorsed 
as mentioned in the resolutions 
passed unanimously at the final 
meeting. 

We were unable to get pictures of 
all the speakers. Toward the last we 
ran out of flash bulbs. Some who 
were prominent at the meeting will 
find their faces conspicuous by their 
absence, 
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Inflation and Price Rising has been 
taken under control by the Canadian 
Government. It makes an exception 
in favor of foods, such as livestock, 
poultry, eggs, dairy products, honey, 
and maple syrup but only when sold 
by primary producers. This lets in 
beekeepers. 

eee 

Going South to Raise Package Bees 
is a doubtful venture if you have not 
had a previous experience. Most bee- 
keepers loose and a few, a very few, 
may succeed. The average beekeeper 
had better buy his bees from a relia- 
ble breeder. Go after the bees if you 
like, but don’t haul back too many 
packages on the first trip or you will 
be sorry before you get home maybe. 
The return trip must be night and 
day, with two drivers. 

eee 

“Feeding has been necessary over 
a much wider area than was expect- 
ed early in the fall due to a lack of 
a fall flow. Many colonies are proba- 
bly going into winter lighter in 
weight than is desirable” says the U. 
S. Marketing Service for Dec. Ist. 
This means that there is likely to be 
heavy winter losses this winter, due 
either to lack of stores or to colonies 
too weak, or both. If so, don’t lay 
this loss to lack of packing as was 
done after the winter of ’39 and °40 
when Inspector Reese predicted in 
the fall of ’39 that on account of 
shortage of stores there would be a 
heavy loss of bees, and there was. 
Beekeepers should see that colonies 
are liberally supplied with honey. If 
no honey is available bees should be 
fed sugar syrup. 

eee 

Finding the Fountain of Eternal 
Youth—-yes, you can perhaps find it 
by going to Florida, Texas, or Cali- 
fornia. As we have stated before, we 
say it again, there are some chilly, 
Arizzlv davs in the land of sunshine. 
The stoves are often small and inad- 
equate and sometimes a Northerner 
can’t find a place where he can get 
real warm. One will often wish he}; 
was back home in his Northern?’ 


home where he can bundle up in ale 


an 


cold dry bracing air outdoors, or get 
in a furnace-heated home where he 
does not bake on side and freeze on 
the other, as is sometimes the case 
in front of a southern fireplace, 


“Sales of honey continue in sub- 
stantial volume and the equivalent 
of many carloads of honey has 
moved to market during the past 
two-week period’, according to the 
Dec. Ist U. S. Agricultural Marketing 
Service. It is further stated that 
“There is a widespread feeling of 
optimism on the part of beekeepers 
regarding the possibility of higher 
prices for 1942’. ‘“‘Demand for bees- 
wax appears to be slumping with 
some large buyers temporarily out 
of the market.” 

eee 
Drones and Here in the North we 
Dandelions in usually find drones 
December in strong colonies 

and dandelions grow- 

ing profusely during 
late April and early May. It is sel- 
dom they are found during Decem- 
ber, as this year. 

Is this a good or bad omen? Dur- 
ing the last week in November, we 
examined four populous colonies that 
had drones, thinking we might pos- 
sibly find some brood, but not a 
single cell, not even an egg was 
found. In most areas November and 
December are months of broodl¢ss- 
ness, usually called the period of 
quiescence. 

The presence of drones is doubt- 
less due to the unusually mild 
weather we have had. 

eee 
Intelligent Beginners 
Help Industry 


Possibly some 
of the veteran 
and commer- 
cial beekeepers may think we have 
enough—perhaps too many begin- 
ners. A few commercial men have 
considered a certain class of begin- 
ners detrimental to our industry 
They have in mind beginners and 
back-lot beekeepers who are care- 
less, who harbor disease, cut prices, 
and sell dirty honey. Are all com- 
mercial beekeepers free from these 


} disgusting practices? 


There are, however, many begin- 


“ners and back-lot beekeepers who 
sare a credit to the industry. 


They 
read bee journals and bee literature, 
attend state and national bee meet- 
ings, and cooperate in every possible 
way in helping to produce and mar- 
ket honey at a reasonable margin of 
profit. Some of these up-and-coming 
beginners who have been in the 
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game only a few years actually know 
more about beekeeping than some of 
the veterans, so-called, who have 
kept bees for thirty or forty years 
and are still keepers of bees instead 
of beekeepers. 

Enthusiastic beginners help to pub- 
licize the virtues of honey. They 
talk bees and honey to neighbors, 
business associates, also church and 
club members. Such enthusiasm is 
contagious. Neighborhoods become 
more bee and honey minded and thus 
consumer interest in honey grows 
gradually. 

If raw beginners are not helped 
and encouraged they may become a 
menace, especially in areas where 
A. F. B. is prevalent. They may also 
violate the rules of marketing. Most 
beginners (not all) are amenable to 
helv offered. 

It is suggested that state associa- 
tions, in planning programs, have at 
least one session devoted to the in- 
terests of beginners, also that all in- 
terested in bees be invited through 
notices appearing in local papers. 
Some state associations are doing 
this. 

It is also suggested that there be 
a close affiliation between county and 
state associations, with a view of 
helping county organizations to set 
up worthwhile educational programs. 
County associations form an _ im- 
portant part of the backbone of our 
industry. 

Yes, young, aggressive, efficient 
beekeepers are needed to take the 
place of the veterans who are pass- 
ing on each year. 


Smaller Trucks for The trend _ to- 
Out-Aniary Work ward  out-api- 
More Efficient aries managed 

from a central 

plant, during 
the past few decades, has brought 
trucks of various sizes into use. The 
tendency at first was to use large 
trucks—larger, perhaps, than were 
actually needed. At present, there 
seems to be a trend towards some- 
what small or medium sized trucks 
which are speedier, handier to turn 
around in congested areas, and 
cheaper to operate. 

For moving a good-sized apiaryv a 
large truck is advantageous, but for 
hauling supers and honey, a medium 
sized truck may prove to be more 
efficient, especially when out-yard 
work is planned intelligently in ad- 
vance. When a considerable number 
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of yards are operated, both medium 
and large trucks are used. We have 
found during the past few years, in 
operating a series of apiaries 75 miles 
away, that the medium sized truck is 
used much more than the large truck. 


There have been 
not a few com- 
plaints this sea- 
son of packages carrying combs 
transmitting A. F. B—much more so 
of late than formerly. Combs sent 
with packages are usually old ones 
that are more or less defective but 
good enough to carry honey stores 
for the journey; but don’t forget this 
—that, good or bad, they can carry 
disease from a yard where there is 
A. F. B. Some shippers are careless 
and may ship comb packages from in- 
fected yards. 

That comb packages will reach 
destination and will stay contented 
where hived, better than the comb- 
less packages, is admitted. 


The Solution of the Problem 

Years ago we found that package 
bees could be shaken on frames of 
foundation and then fed sugar syrup 
for a day or two, or until the hees 
started to draw out the foundation. 
Sometimes eggs would be laid. Bees 
sent on partly-drawn new combs 
containing syrup and some eggs. we 
proved. would go through safely. 
and, what is more, on arrival they 
would not swarm out but continue to 
draw out the foundation, if fed, and 
soon would be nice colonies. Begin- 
ners always had good luck with them 
But the shipper would perhaps ob- 
ject that the foundation adds to the 
expense of the package—not if he 
remembered that the wax in the old 
poor combs would pay for the 
foundation in the frame. 

We are pleased to know that the 
U. S. Bee Culture Laboratories will 
give this form of comb package some 
careful tests. 


What a State Bee Inspector Says 


The veteran state bee inspector of 
Ohio, Chas. A. Reese, has this to say 
on the danger of shipping package 
bees on old combs of doubtful his- 
torv: 

We are revising our regulations and are 
thinking quite seriously of prohibiting the 
movement of bees on combs and combless 
packages without first securing a permit 
and the permit will net he issued until we 
have a bona fide certificate of inspection 
from the resvective officer in the state 
from which they will be shinped. Most ot 
the Southern states have that requirement 
and even some more severe than that, but 


Comb Packages 
Carry A. F. B. 
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we believe that this may have some bear- 
ing on making the boys a little more care- 
ful on shipping materials into Ohio. 


oes 


Increasing Scar- 
city of Sugar 


Government regu- 
lations on the sale 
of sugar are pinch- 
ing in unexpected places. Manufac- 
turers of illicit liquor from cane sug- 
ar are having difficulty in getting 
their supply. They can’t buy it in 
truck or car loads and so they have 
resorted to buying sugar in 5-Ib. 
boxes at the chain stores. 

The war has called for increasing 
quantities of sugar for making ethyl 
alcohol which in turn is made into 
smokeless powder. 

It is further stated in the general 
press that sugar is being rationed in 
some cities. Whether this is due to 
hysteria on the part of the housewife 
is not clear. 

In the meantime it develops that 
on Dec. 20 the Government has put 
a ceiling on sugar. Price Control Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson has set 
the figure at the highest price that 
prevailed before the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, on Dec. 7th. 


While a ceiling may be set, the 
enormous demand for sugar _ for 
smokless powder may make sugar 


scarce just the same. If so there will 
be a big call for honey. 
Conditions have changed so within 
a week that no one can forecast what 
is going to happen. Your guess is as 
good as ours as to what will happen 
to the price of honey. 
ees 
What the Bee- 
keeper Can and 


Should Do in the 
Way of Defense 


Since we have de- 
clared war and are 
now in the great 
World struggle, big 
developments are 
taking place and 
the question has come up suddenly, 
“What can the beekeeper do?”’ 

Some correspondence has been go- 
ing on between some of the leaders 
of our industry. We sent a day letter 
telegram to Mr. Jas. I. Hambleton of 
the Bee Culture Laboratory at Belts- 
ville, Md., suggesting he contact H. 
J. Clay of the U. S. Marketing Ser- 
vice and then write us as to what we 
should recommend to _ beekeepers. 
The nature of the questions will be 
evident from Mr. Hambleton’s reply 
which we quote in part: 

With surplus stores of sugar in 
and the Philippines 


Hawaii 
jeopardized and with 
the likelihood that normal production of 
Sugar there may be interfered with, and 
with a shortage of ships to bring in sugar 
from nearly off-shore places together with 
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the possibility that tremendous quantities 
of sugar and sirups will be used for indus- 
trial alcohol, and that we may have to 
share our supply of sweets with Canada 
and Great Britain make it appear that in- 
creased honey production would have an 
important part in the defense program. 

In the present emergency pollination 
may be more important than the produc- 
tion of honey and it may be desirable to 
plan for a better distribution of colonies 
for the purpose of obtaining maximum 
benefits from pollination. White clover seed 
is out of sight now and many of our for- 
eign sources of seeds have vanished. Many 
special seed crops may have to be grown 
and with the necessity of increasing the 
output of dairy products pastures should 
be kept in better condition than ever be- 
fore, and good condition in large part re- 
fers to good legumes and legumes mean 
plenty of bees for pollination 

It will undoubtedly pay to stimulate the 
production of beeswax. The price is as high 
now as it was during the first war and the 
fighting has only started. Much can be 


done by producing extra combs during 
good honey flows and with little sacrifice 
to the honey crop. Discarding an equal 


number of inferior combs will result in 
appreciable cauantities of wax and the bee- 
keeping industry will gain immensely 
whenever good combs are substituted for 
worthless ones. 

As a war measure we are exploring the 
possibilities of the commercial production 
of pollen. It is a rich source of vitamin 
Bl thiamin, and perhaps many other 
worthwhile ingredients 

We are mulling over all these things now 
with the idea of drastically curtailing our 
research work in favor of more direct ef- 
fort toward defense. Mr. Clay concurs with 
me in all this. 


This is full of good sound advice 
and we urge beekeepers to pass it sn 
to others who are not subscribers to 
bee journals. It is imperative that we 
should produce more honey and bees- 
wax for defense. It is conceivable 
that a price level could be put on 
sugar and still have a scarcity. Hon- 
ey is the only thing that can take its 
place. 

We ‘should produce more beeswax, 
Hambleton says. Beekeepers’ can 
melt up all combs that are not per- 
fect. While he does not suggest it, we 
recommend that beekeepers’ feed 
their off-grade honey to their colo- 
nies and produce wax. At present 
high prices the wax will bring more 
money than the honey. 

Beekeepers should make the point 


that bees can enormously increase 
the amount of fruit. As Hambleton 
says, this may be more important 


than honey production. 

Beekeepers are fortunate in hav- 
ing in our Government men who are 
so alert to! their needs and in a great 
crisis of the world can act so prompt- 
ly for defense The research work of 
the Bee Culture Laboratories has 
shown the way for larger yields per 
colony and this will be timely just 
now. 
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Just 


News 





The Middlesex County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will meet at 19 Ever- 
ett St., Concord, Massachusetts, on 
Saturday, January 31, at 7 P. M. Mr. 
John V. McManmon, Director of 
Roadside Development for the Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Public 
Works, will show pictures and speak 
on ‘Roadside Growing of Pollen and 
Nectar Yielding Plants’’. Mrs. Bun- 
ker of Lexington will be in charge of 
the supper featuring escalloped sea 
foods with potato chips, peas and 
carrots, green salads, rolls and hon- 
ey, honey pineapple upsidedown 
cake, and coffee. Officers of the La- 
dies’ Auxiliary elected in November 
for 1942 are Mrs. Benjamin A. Hil- 
dreth, President, Mrs. Ellis F. Col- 
gate, Vice President, and Mrs. R. F. 
Haynes, Secretary and Treasurer.— 
A. M. Southwick, Pres. 

ees 

The National Beekeepers’ Auxilia- 
ry met in annual convention at Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., November 12-14. A 
tea was given for the visiting ladies 
at the General Brock Hotel, which 
was also attended by the ladies at- 
tending the meeting of the Ontario 
beekeepers. On November 13 a short 
business meeting was held during 
which a program was adopted and 
the following officers were elected: 
Mrs. E. H. Bremer, San Antonio, 
Texas, President; Mrs. Millard Cogg- 
shall, Groton, N. Y., Vice-President; 
Mrs. John Kirschbaum, McGregor, 
Iowa, Secretary-Treasurer. On No- 
vember 14 a luncheon was attended 
by the American and Canadian ladies 
in Ontario at which Mrs. Dora Er- 
way, Cornell University, and Mrs. 
Harriett M. Grace, Director, Ameri- 
can Honey Institute, spoke.—Mrs. E. 
H. Bremer, President, National Bee- 
keepers’ Auxiliary, San Antonio, 
Texas. 


oes 
‘“Hypodermic Bees” is the subject 
of an illustrated article in the Dec. 
lst issue of Pharmacy and Scientific 
News. This article shows Dr. R. L. 
Carey of Los Angeles, administering 
the bee sting cure for arthritis and 
rheumatism, reference to which was 
made on page 772 of our last issue. 
It will be remembered that Dr. Carey 
is one of Dr. Beck’s pupils. 
@eo 
A short course in beekeeping will 
be offered at the University of Mani- 
toba, Winnipeg, Canada, January 19 


to 30, 1942. About 50 lectures and 
demonstrations will be given, in- 
cluding present and possible future 
trends of the industry. The lecturers 
are A. V. Mitchener, Prof. of Ento- 
mology, E. C. Martin, lecturer in en- 
tomology, and L. T. Floyd, Provin- 
cial Apiarist. Manitoba produced 
3,669,900 pounds in 1940 while the 
entire Canadian crop was estimated 
at 23,673,100 pounds. 
eee 
Just after the December Gleanings 
was on the press we received word 
concerning the loss of Prof. R. H. 
Kelty’s home in East Lansing, Michi- 
gan, which was destroyed by fire on 
November 20. The Keltys were away 
when fire was discovered by a pass- 
ing motorist at 6 P. M. Lack of water 
hampered efforts to save the home. 
The loss is estimated at $12,000. The 
nearby honey house with contents 
was saved. 
eee 
The CCC Class at Denison, Iowa, 
has had a very successful season of 
honey production. Members of the 
class own and operate from two to 
six colonies each. The production was 
mostly extracted honey, although 
some of the enrollees had produced 
section honey since it appeared at 
the beginning of the season that ex- 
tracting would be rather difficult. 
The Educational Department has 
been able to provide excellent facili- 
ties for this work. An extracting 
house 24x24 has been erected. It is 
provided with lights, heat, hot and 
cold water, in addition to a small ex- 
tractor, settling tank and other para- 
phernalia for assembling equipment. 
The camp has been moved to Audu- 
bon, Iowa, but the beekeeping work 
will be continued in the new loca- 
tion.—F. B. Paddock, Extension Api- 
arist, Ames, Iowa. 
eee 
The winter convention of Ohio 
beekeepers is scheduled for January 
26, 27, and 28, of Farmers’ Week, in 
the Botany and Zoology Building, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. Cooperating are the Ohio Bee- 
keepers’ Association and the Univer- 
sity Extension Service in planning 
and arranging for this program. A 
general theme of thought will be car- 
ried through each day’s program. 
Thus, the first day, January 26, is 


(Continued on page 53) 
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From North, East, West and South 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Dec. 5 
Weather: Thus far 
in December the 
weather has been all 
a beekeeper could 
desire. This covers 
most of Northern 
California. Decem- 
ber started off with 
a good rain and then 
clear and warm 
weather. In most of our territory the 
rainfall has been near normal and 
here in the Bay region above normal. 
Vegetation is getting a good start. 
Condition of Bees: There is very 
little to add to what has already been 
said on the condition of bees. If they 
were left in the right condition at the 
close of the season, they may be ex- 
pected to be found in good condition 








later. If they were neglected, there 
will be little to expect other than 
count spring losses and try to get 


started for another season. 

Honey Markets: There is some en 
couragement from buyers to bee 
keepers who have honey for sale but 
few are selling. They believe honey 
will reach a production price and if 
it does they will be in a better humor 
to talk selling 

Beeswax: The demand for beeswax 
is slowing down some The price 
asked by beekeepers remains about 
the same 

Miscellaneous: This may be 
season for beekeeping but not for 
beekeepers. It is the first day of the 
annual convention of the California 
State Beekeepers Association, meet 
ing in Stockton Beekeepers are 
gathering from every direction and 
they are no longer a discouraged lot 
but just the opposite, a cheerful, smil 
ing crowd. One man from the South 
ern part of the state tells us he travel 
ed 500 miles to get to this convention 
and another says he came from the 
North, a distance of some 300 miles. 


They are exchanging experiences 
now and it is a fine time they are 


having It pays to get together at 
least once a year and exchange views 

Believe It Or Not: Here in the 
eucalyptus district of the Bay region 
we have a good subject for a “Believe 
It or Not” column. We have a good 
honey flow on today and it may con 
tinue to May, it usually does. It is 
a slow flow with many interruptions 


an off 


The last week of November was a 
good honey week and a good colony 
stored a good surplus. People pass- 
ing on the street remarked about the 
fine aroma which filled the air. Every 
week is not like this. For instance, 
a solid week of rain which often 
occurs at this time of year, then the 
surplus of the past week is used to 
carry over the rainy week and so on, 
a good day and then a poor one, till 
the settled spring weather comes in. 
And strange as it may seem when 
May comes we all have a fairly good 
honey crop.—Cary W. Hartman, Oak- 
land, Calif. 
o06Ucec86hUCe 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Dec. 3 

Weather: Weather 
has been cooler in 
our part of the coun- 
try during the past 
month. Some frost 
a few mornings caus- 
ed growers to light 
smudge pots in the 
more exposed places. 
Growers of such 
early crops as beans, peas, squash, 
tomatoes, and other tender vegetables 
suffered some loss. Weather prestic- 
tions for the Pacific Coast are given 
over the radio every night at eight 
o’clock to which thousands of people 
listen. When the weather man says 
29° and smudging for lemons will be 
necessary about two o’clock, then it 
is that people with fruit get busy and 
are on the anxious seat until well 
towards morning. 

No rain of any 
fallen since our last 
weather man says we 
rain in a day or two. 

Honey Crop: There is little to re 
port concerning the honey crop aside 
from what has already been said. A 
few beekeepers got as high as 150 
pounds but far more got nearer a 40 
pound average Many beekeepers 
have sold, but a few are holding, hop 
ing to get a little more than has been 
offered. 

Market: Latest prices quoted in the 
market report are a little more en 
couraging although there is no very 
active demand Shipping space on 
ocean-going vessels is hard to get and 
those contemplating moving honey in 
that way are advised to speak for 
space well in advance of time of 
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shipping. Buyers are reluctant to 
invest at prices above those offered 
at the beginning of the season. 

Beeswax is still in good demand 
at prices around 40 cents per pound. 

Miscellaneous: The year, 1941, was 
the most fleeting twelve months we 
ever experienced. Does this spirit of 
speed, speed, speed have a tendency 
to shorten time? It certainly seems 
that way. Monday morning connects 
so closely with Saturday night that 
the week seems hardly half long 
enough. 

Honey-producing plants and shrubs 
are going into what might be called 
our winter weather, in fine condition. 
Preparation for winter such as the 
dropping of the leaves of trees, which 
is almost universal over most of the 
honey-producing country of the Unit- 
ed States, is almost unknown in 
Southern California. Very few of 
our natural honey-producing plants 
are deciduous and the winter season 
is more of a slowing down than any 
radical change of appearance. A rest 
you might call it, that awakens with 
the first warm days of late winter 
or early spring. Most colonies are 
going into winter in good condition 
with plenty of stores and plenty of 
bees and should be ready for the 
honey harvest in the spring so that 
all we need is a honey flow and 
weather to give the bees a chance to 
do'their best. , 

“Chicken in the Rough with an 
ounce of honey”. If all of the 
chicken-dinner fellows would go and 
do likewise, what a boon to the honey 
industry! Honey with the meat dish 
is another valuable suggestion. How 
many ways there are to interest 
people in our product and a little 
help from each will in the aggregate 
amount to a considerable. 

Hot biscuits and honey are an age- 
old combination relished by thou- 
sands and always are an attractive 
item on the bill of fare. Comb honey 
usually thought of in connection with 
hot biscuits has become more and 
more rare. Fifty years ago this was 
considered a good comb honey coun 
try and today there is hardly a bee 
keeper who produces comb honey 
L. L. Andrews, Corona, Calif 

e*ee 
COLORADO, December 7 

Weather: Our Indian summer, in 
terrupted by frequent rains and snow, 
is slipping by rather unnoticed. As 
a whole, the weather has been quite 
agreeable, being neither too warm, 
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nor unduly cold. The precipitation 
has been conspicuously regular since 
the beginning of the year leaving an 
accumulation of moisture to date of 
one and one-half times that of nor- 
mal. Naturally this has been very 
beneficial to the growth of next 
year’s honey plants, so we may look 
forward to a good flow a few months 
hence. 

Crop: The much anticipated crop 
of ’41 did not materialize. The sea- 
son went on and all necessary efforts 
were made to produce a crop with 
little or no honey to show for it. It 
seemed that a whole train of trouble- 
making factors became potent just 
when we expected to see the bees 
bring home the “bacon’’. The weather 
was too cool and too wet. There 
were too many beetles and weevils 
and other evils, but not enough of 
prime blossoms. In restricted areas 
strong colonies secured a moderate 
surplus, whereas colonies that were 
below par and late swarms had a slim 
chance to provide for their winter 
stores. 

Prices: In spite of the short crop 
and the advance in prices of other 
commodities the retail price of honey 
still remains pegged at what it was 
a year ago. Prices on quantity lots. 
however, seem to have made a defi- 
nite gain of about a cent per pound 
The demand for honey is good and 
the small crop should be well cleaned 
up and out of the way for the 1942 
crop. 

Beeswax, on the other hand, has 
made a good gain and is still ad- 
vancing in price. The price as now 
offered is generally 40 cents per 
pound at shipping point. Some large 
buyers, however, are cautious and 
advise that the shipper inquire before 
shipments are made. If the price of 
beeswax is near its ceiling now no 
one can foretell. During the first 
World War we got 45 cents per pound 
for our wax. After the war the price 
dropped to about 13 cents. 

Miscellaneous: The theory of the 
virulence of A F B in relation to 
climate as mentioned by Mr. Chas. A 
Reese, page 765, December Glean 
ings, is more than interesting In 
the lower valleys in this state the 
percentage of infection seemingly is 
much lower than that of the frigid 
high altitudes. The potential speed 
with which the disease develops at 
the higher levels is very pronounced 
while at the lower altitudes the pro 
gress is usually much slower.—-G. A 
Pauli, Pueblo, Colo. 
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TEXAS, Dec. 1 

Weather: Novem- 
ber as a whole was 
advantageous to hon- 
eybees. While the 
month was slightly 
below normal for 
heat only one tem- 
perature of 32° oc- 
curred. A majority 
of the days were suf- 
ficiently warm that bees flew freely. 
Many flowers are still in bloom and 
consumption of stores showed defi- 
nitely that bees were bringing in 
considerable from the field. Reports 
from beekeepers indicate that bees 
throughout the State are in excellent 
condition with the exception of those 
localities where bees were lost by 
poisoning. Colonies weakened by the 
loss of their field force have not been 
able to recover and in many cases 
have died due to a lack of worker 
force to carry on the daily activities. 

Conditions: Trips made during 
November covered the southern part 
of Texas from the extreme west to 
the Louisiana border. It was very 
gratifying to find that honey was dis- 
played in the stores of almost every 
town visited and the bulk of this 
honey was Texas raised. At one lo- 
cation ‘which formerly exported con- 
siderable honey the beekeepers were 
quick to say that they had developed 
their trade territory until they were 
not required to ship their honey in 
order to obtain sale. At the same 
time the prices on the containers 
in the stores were very uniform 
throughout Texas. A number of bee- 
keepers in locations somewhat re- 
moved from the ordinary beekeeping 
territory were very flattering in that 
these beekeepers claimed that they 
had been in the beekeeping business 
a long time and were increasing their 
number of colonies because of an in- 
crease in the demand for honey. 

Miscellaneous: It is rumored that 
a number of beekeepers located in 
the heavy cotton producing area of 
central Texas have united in an ef- 
fort to procure relief from cotton 
poisoning. This movement is a step 
in the right direction as it has orig- 
inated with men who have met per- 
sonal losses and who are sufficiently 
interested to find out if there is not 
some remedy.—H. B. Parks, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 








eee 
SOUTHWESTERN IDAHO, Dec. 6 
Weather: The weather has been 
very erratic throughout the entire 
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season. The summer was cool and 
short, and at no time was the weather 
ever settled for more than a very 
few days. During the spring con- 
siderable feeding was necessary to 
keep bees alive and some bees starv- 
ed. The 4th of this month we had 
2% inches of snow. The bees so far 
are wintering well. 

Crop: The honey crop was one of 
the shortest in history for Idaho, 
some reporting it necessary to feed 
for winter stores. Some harvested a 
fair crop, but for the state as a whole 
it will be very short. Our honey flow 
started about July 10th to 15th and 
on July 25th the weather again 
changed and our main flow complete- 
ly stopped. There was some hope 
that the third crop of alfalfa would 
supply some surplus, but in most 
localities it failed. However, due to 
summer rains, sunflowers and wild 
buckwheat in the mountains yielded 
very well, probably the best in years. 
Quite a large number of bees were 
moved for this source. The honey 
intended for winter stores was taken 
off, and the bees made enough to 
winter on and some surplus as well. 
The flow came during September, 
and seemed to be at its best during 
stormy weather. 

Market: The honey market has 
been rising, and the demand good 
with practically all the honey cleaned 
up. However, the retail price hasn’t 
advanced in proportion to the whole- 
sale price. Beeswax has been in 
good demand and at present it is 
moving at 40c per pound at the pro- 
ducers’ warehouse.—A. D. Wood, 
Meridian, Idaho. 

e@ee 
MONTANA, Dec. 1 

Weather: Montana had a rainy spell 
the latter part of the honey season, 
followed by mild fall weather. We 
have had light snow in the valley and 
some snow on the mountains but to- 
day the snow has been rained off to 
the top of the mountains in many 
places. 

Market: There has been a steady 
improvement in the market since the 
first extracting. However, much of 
the honey was contracted for then at 
a cent less than it is worth at present. 
Some large producers are holding for 
higher prices. 

Beeswax started off at 28 cents per 
pound but now it is bringing 38 cents 
and most of it has been sold. 

Miscellaneous: Many bees have not 
been packed for winter. One party 
said it was too warm. Bees did not 
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store any honey here after the middle 
of August, consequently quite a num- 
ber of colonies had very little honey 
to start the winter. One party bought 
1,000 pounds of sugar and after mak- 
ing a bad start at feeding, wound up 
by shaking the bees out of 55 hives 
that did not have ten pounds of 
honey. The frames were stored for 
package bees in the spring. It should 
at least look brighter for package 
bee shippers. 
A Merry Christmas to all.—Parson 
Pile, Corvallis, Mont. 
eee 


IOWA, Dec. 5 


Miscellaneous: 
There are quite a 
few newcomers to 
the state of Iowa. 
These people have 
felt that fowa of- 
fered an attractive 
place for honey pro- 
duction from _ pro- 
ducers scattered 
through many states. Naturally the 
honey producers of Iowa are anxious 
to offer every possible assistance to 
beekeepers who have found their past 
locations untenantable. There are 
two points which such producers 
should remember. The producers of 
Iowa have been established for some 
time and naturally feel a pasturage 
or territorial right. This has some- 
times been overlooked in years past, 
but it does seem those who are com- 
ing into the state now are anxious to 
give more attention to locating their 
bees so as not to interfere with the 
established rights of local producers. 
It is usually necessary to canvass the 
territory quite carefully to determine 
accurately the presence of bees in a 
vicinity. 

There is still another item which 
should be considered. The foulbrood 
law of Iowa as it is now operating 
after amendment by the last legis- 
lature provides that all bees and 
equipment moved into the state must 
be accompanied by a certificate or a 
permit from the State Apiarist of 
Iowa. Cooperation with the officials 
in regard to this provision in the law 
will save considerable embarrassment 
to all parties later. The stipulations 
of the law are not in any way pro- 
hibitory but are a matter of regula- 
tion which should work no hardship 
upon anyone who is willing to co- 
operate with the law. 

The low price which continues to 
prevail for honey accompanied by 
skyrocketing prices for everything 
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which goes into the making of a 
honey crop causes many producers 
to hesitate concerning their opera- 
tions for next year. Many are al- 
ready considering holding down their 
production so as to put a minimum 
amount of money into new equip- 
ment or even new queens and pack- 
age bees. The item of containers has 
already loomed up big so that it 
may be quite a troublesome factor in 
the marketing of next year’s crop. 
Surely honey producers are justified 
in an attitude of caution under these 
existing conditions. 

The Iowa Beekeepers’ Association 
at its annual session adopted the re- 
port of the Secretary which indicated 
the Association proposal to continue 
its program during 1942 in connec- 
tion with the distribution of stock 
bred for resistance. The Association 
realizes that the misunderstanding 
which has crept into the use of the 
word “resistance’’ and the Associa- 
tion feels that under these circum- 
stances it is possible to render a 
definite service to the beekeeping in- 
dustry. The Association through its 
cooperating agencies is able to test 
and check stock which is the final 
step for certification. The Associa- 
tion does not guarantee the perform- 
ance of the stock but does know the 
history and the seasonal performance 
of the stock under apiary conditions. 
It'is unfortunate that such confusion 
has entered into the picture of this 
program to develop a satisfactory 
strain of bees for use by beekeepers 
in their fight against American foul- 
brood. The factor in this confusion 
is the desire of the beekeepers to get 
the cheapest possible stock with 
which to head their colonies for 
honey production. Part of the con- 
fusion is due to lack of knowledge 
on the part of the producer and the 
queen raisers relative to the prob- 
lems involved in developing a strain 
of bees which may ultimately show 
nearly perfect resistance to Amer- 
ican foulbrood. The finished product 
may not be available to honey pro- 
ducers for several years to come. but 
in the meantime the Association feels 
that it may direct the course of events 
to the benefit of honey producers. 

The Extension Service is undertak- 
ing a program of education in con- 
junction with disease clean-un in the 
state. The proposal is to hold one- 
day short courses in those counties 
which are cooperating with the State 
Apiarist in the matter of area clean- 
up.—F. B. Paddock, Ames, Iowa. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA, December 8. 

Weather: We have 
had a rather nice 
fall, being too warm 
most of the time to 
permit packing for 
winter. However, a 
northwester started 
bearing down jyes- 
terday so the chill is 
here and the stage is 
set—all we need is the time and the 
gumption to go to work. And it bet- 
ter be now! No telling what’s in the 
offing. 

Honey Crop: It was the best in 
several years. In fact, it was too good 
a crop. I’ve still got a lame arm 
from lifting off those full-depth su- 
pers, many stacked four high over 
two-story colonies. Boy, how they 
were packed! Straight through the 
yield was an even can per super. 
That makes heavy lifting. 

Since the flow was well drawn out 
the brood chambers are also well 
stocked so I would say the bees 
around here are going into winter in 
perfect shape. 

Prices: The honey price is about a 
cent higher than last year and de- 
mand is better. Producers have been 
getting 40c for wax and some think 
that is a very high price. On the oth- 
er hand, butter costs 40 cents a Tb. 
and the other day I bought a stick of 
solder to do some fixing. The pound 
stick cost 90c. So what’s 40c for bees- 
wax? The trouble is, beekeepers have 
been in the sub-cellar of the econom- 
ic structure so long that anything 
over half-price makes us dizzy. 

Miscellaneous: It’s articles like 
George H. Rea’s, “Actual Results of 
Wintering Methods” in the Decem- 
ber issue that helps keep our indus- 
try from falling through our fingers. 
That article alone is worth several 
times the price of a year’s subscrip- 
tion to any conscientious beekeeper. 
And you don’t only have to go to the 
beeyard to find the necessity of pro- 
tection. Go into the fields after a 
long, hard winter and you'll find 
livestock, wild creatures, birds, and 
even plants sorely tried, while some 
are dead, if there’ has been a lack of 
prepared or natural protection. 

These whacky ideas to the effect 
that protection against intense 
weather is unnecessary wouldn’t 
even get a passing grade in a pri- 
mary class because it’s such simple 
arithmatic to know that whatever 
protection isn’t supplied by insula- 
tion will have to be made up by hon- 
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ey in the form of heat through the 
bees. I believe that a bee’s life and 
heat-producing capacity should be 
conserved as much as possible, es- 
pecially since the cost of protection 
is relatively small and useful for al- 
most half of the year. 

Since the bees were mostly clus- 
tered when I removed the supers this 
fall I blocked the bottom-boards and 
gave them the metal cover entrances. 
That procedure positively insures 
them against cold drafts and the for- 
ages of mice. But now the packing it- 
self bears down, so heave ho!—J. F. 
Norgren, Junius, S. Dak. 


LOUISIANA, November 24 


Weather: Warm, 
sunshiny days mark- 
ed the beginning of 
fall in south Louis- 
iana and our bees 
had aé full three 
weeks to work on 
goldenrod. Rains 
and cooler weather 
have ended this flow 
and the 1941 harvest. Only one light 
frost to date but the winter rest 
period is definitely here. 

Crop: Production is about three- 
fourths of normal and the honey is 
much lighter than usual. One yard 
with a fine record of past perform- 
ances is showing its seventeenth con- 
secutive year of a production of more 
than 100 pounds per colony—with an 
over-all average of 132 pounds. 

Market: The demand has been 
steady with prices averaging less than 
5 cents. Most producers sold at these 
figures and little honey remains in 
first hands. Most of the remaining 
stocks are being offered at 6 cents—- 
with little demand at this price. Local 
bottlers are holding their honey for 
their regular trade, and these little 
fellows are finding great difficulty in 
making any advance in their prices— 
to cover the higher cost of packages 
and labor. Offers on wax have reach- 
ed 45 cents per pound but stocks 
were mostly cleaned out at 30 to 35 
cents. 

Miscellaneous: In a recent letter, 
a former beekeeping physician who is 
now connected with the public health 
service, stated ‘“‘that honey is just an- 
other monosaccharide without any 
foundation for the claim of special 
virtue.” As many other persons 
with scientific degrees have assured 
us that honey is entitled to a higher 
classification, we seem entitled to ac- 
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cept that which best suits our needs 
or preference. As we grow older we 
condemn less—and pity more—the 
only trouble lies in making our de- 
cision as to who should get the praise. 


For several decades beekeepers 
have debated the relative advantages 
of the big hive over the small one; 
of the super excellence of one color 
of honey over another—and we have 
almost had little ‘civil wars’ over 
questions of manipulation and disease 
control—and we are still many- 
minded. Success or failure does not 
seem to depend on any combination 
of equipment and manipulation— 
marketing ability is the ‘open 
sesame” to prosperity. 

At a national convention we heard 
the representative of a cooverative 
state that “WE WILL NOT BE UN- 
DERSOLD”’. A psychological change 
came over the audience; young men 
were angered, older men were dis- 
gusted while the few oldsters who 
were “out of the game” evinced pity 
for the misguided speaker. It was a 
peculiar situation and even the speak- 
er was aware of the tense atmos- 
phere. A few “lame” explanations of 
“just what he meant” ended the talk 
—hut never since have we heard 
either beeman or legitimate dealer 
refer to his statement without regret. 
Success, bought at such a price, must 
be a disappointment. WE must he 
fairer —and _  happier.— Geo. WW. 
Bohne, Luling, La. 

[It is true that the statement “we will 


not be undersold” did stir up resentment 
all over the country.—Ed. | 


NEW JERSEY, December 2. 


Weather: Late rains 
in October and in 
early November re- 
lieved to some ex- 
tent the drouth pre- 
vailing throughout 
New Jersey for the 

last few months, but 
a additional rains are 
still needed to re- 
plenish farm supplies of drinking 
water, reservoirs, and normal re- 
serves. 


The first frost in the middle of 
October killed most of the tender 
farm and vegetable crops and later 
killing frosts brought an end to 
crops of all kinds. All of the golden- 
rods and practically all of the asters 
were over their blooming period long 
before severe frosts arrived. The 
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coldest weather to date has not been 
below 23 degrees and, in fact, most 
of the nights have not been much be- 
low freezing with no snow at all as 
yet. Many of the days have been 
cloudy with a raw, penetrating chill 
but not cold by the thermometer. 


Honey Crop: The summer honey 
crop varied considerably in _ this 
state. One large beekeeper of long 
standing reports this as his best year 
to date. Others report very poor re- 
sults. Much of the variations reported 
seem to be because of local differ- 
ences. The fall flow was better than 
average in practically every locality. 
Goldenrod, in particular, seemed to 
do extra well and the asters which 
followed kept the nectar coming in 
until mid-October. The customary 
fall flow odor was much more pro- 
nounced during goldenrod bloom 
than it was during the aster flow. 
The crop from Bidens in the Dela- 
ware Bay area was good and be- 
cause of favorable weather colonies 
are generally in good shape as to 
amount of stores and number of bees. 


Miscellaneous: Spotted Knapweed, 
centaurea maculosa, previously men- 
tioned here was on display at the 
New Brunswick meeting in July. A 
number of New Jersey beekeepers 
identified the plant as growing in 
their neighborhood and it is evident 
that the plant is of widespread dis- 
tribution in the northern part of the 
state. Reliable reports about its hon- 
ey are scanty. Mr. Thomas Berkey of 
Easton, Pa., is well known as an ob- 
serving beekeeper. He had _ been 
watching this plant and mention of 
it in this column brought a response 
from him. He writes that it is grow- 
ing rather abundantly around Easton 
and the honey credited to it when 
first extracted is of a rather rank 
flavor and not too pleasing an aroma. 
The flavor, however, improves and 
it is not objectionable after a short 
time. It is rather dark in color and 
appears cloudy. Other opinions that 
I have heard are in general agree- 
ment with this. From my own obser- 
vation I have had a black looking 
honey in the combs that answers the 
above description. This has so far 
always been in the same combs as 
the last of the clover-sumac flow. 
After extracting this combination 
makes a honey with a distinctive 
brown cast and cloudy appearance 
and of a pronounced but good fla- 
vor.—John Conner, Caldwell, N. J. 
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MAINE, November 26. 
Weather: The season 
has given us plenti- 
ful rainfall while 
Central and South- 
ern Maine and much 
of New England have 
suffered badly from 
lack of rain, really 
a drouth. Conditions 
have improved re- 
cently with good showers in many 
sections. 

Conditions: The season for bees in 
Northern Maine this year has been 
somewhat spotted. How much of this 
is due to local conditions and how 
much to handling, is hard to say. 
Generally, the yield has been better 
than last year and the quality of hon- 
ey better. The demand has also been 
a bit better as the buying power of 
consumers has improved. This is a 
comb honey territory and little ex- 
tracted honey is produced. In our 
short seasons we cannot. secure 
enough yield to compete with the 
extracted producers where per colo- 
ny yield is so much more. We do get 
a very fine quality of honey and 
those who much prefer honey in the 
comb will pay the price. The chain 
stores bring in honey (extracted) in 
ten-pound pails and smaller con- 
tainers which they sell at a low price. 
Usually their sales are very small 
as our people are not used to the 
strong flavors, and they buy but 
once. A few like the different flavors 
but the number is limited. 

Crop: The yield in our own yard 
was a little above normal this sea- 
son, forty pounds reckoned from 
spring count. Due to neglect of the 
bees during May, through pressure 
of farm work and lack of labor, little 
help available, the bees were ahead 
of us all the season and we were 
forced to increase our colonies to 170. 
This was the only, or easiest, way out 
at the time of swarming. With proper 
care and less increase the yield per 
colony could have been increased 
considerably. 

Miscellaneous: Due to a warm Oc- 
tober and November bees have con- 
sumed stores heavily and now when 
too late to feed many are found to be 
short. In our case, we shall unite with 
colonies having plenty. We are start- 
ing bees under winter cover today. 
On the 21st bees had a pretty good 
flight and cleaned house. Those with 
enough stores should come through 
the winter in good condition as stores 
are of fair quality. 
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If we could forget the war and the 
human suffering among our fellows 
we would look forward to 1942 with 
pleasant anticipation and hope. As it 
is, we can only do the best we can 
and pray the Heavenly Father to 
hasten the time when “men shall 
beat their swords (implements of 
war) into plowshares (emblem of 
peace) and learn war no more for- 
ever’’. He has promised earth’s child- 
ren this and “God’s word shall not 
fail’.—O. B. Griffin, Caribou, Maine. 

eee 
ONTARIO, December 5. 

Weather: This part 
of Ontario has had 
one of the warmest 
fall seasons on rec- 
ord. The Toronto ob- 
servatory states that 
the month of No- 
vember beat all rec- 
ords for mild weath- 
er, of the past one 
hundred years. Today, Dec. 5th, the 
thermometer is around 50°. Bees are 
out sipping water from the wet 
grass. I hope brood-rearing will not 
be stimulated as we may look for 
four months ahead with very slight 
chance of a flight, unless the rest of 
the winter falls in line with the un- 
usually mild weather we have had 
since October ist. Even though No- 
vember was so much milder than 
usual, bees flew on but two days, 
Nov. 19 and 20. The temperature 
was at 70° at noon with practically 
no wind to hamper flight. Some colo- 
nies were carrying small amounts of 
pollen gathered from some straggling 
dandelion bloom that was in evi- 
dence in some sheltered locations. 
Our records show that for the past 
ten years our bees have gone for four 
months without a flight in the ma- 
jority of winters. One winter they 
did not fly for five months. With 
such a good cleansing flight as they 
have had this year so much later 
than usual, we may hope for no 
troubles that occur when bees have 
to go too long without a flight. We 
have found that colonies practically 
solid with good stores in October, 
rarely fail us no matter how long 
they are confined to their hives. 

Beeswax and Honey: Beeswax is 
to be very scarce and prices are firm, 
if not advancing. Just a few days ago 
a manufacturer from Montreal called 
at our home and stated that his busi- 
ness needed large amounts of bees- 
wax urgently, and that he was at a 
loss to know where to get the wax. 
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He stated that a ship American- 
bound from a port in Africa, had 
been torpedoed and that many tons 
of wax consigned to his firm had 
been lost. Possibly incidents of that 
nature may partially explain why 
beeswax is so scarce and so high in 
price. He also mentioned another 
matter that was news until the Edi- 
tor of Gleanings made mention of it 
in a recent issue—the use of beeswax 
is a base for cosmetics, especially in 
the making of lipsticks in which 
many tons of beeswax are consumed 
each year. This is not for the ladies 
to read, but this gentleman along 
with others commenting on the same 
subject, thought it would be well for 
the powers that be, to see that if lip- 
sticks must be made, a substitute for 
beeswax be found. While honey is 
exempt from the new and tremen- 
dously important legislation — for 
better or worse—no mention has 
been made of beeswax in-so-far as I 
have learned, so the upward trend in 
price of this commodity may be 
stopped. 

As to the matter of honey being 
free from a ceiling on prices for the 
time being, do not forget that the 
Control Board has unlimited powers 
to change matters at a moment’s no- 
tice if any abuse is noticed in the 
matter of privilege given to any 
commodity. As an example of how 
details are being studied and rulings 
given even in so-called small items, 
last night the official ceiling for tur- 
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keys for the Christmas trade was 
given out over the radio and in the 
evening papers. But with practically 
all competitive foodstuffs in relation 
to honey, subject to a ceiling in 
prices, it appears to me that undue 
prices for honey will be automatical- 
ly curbed, for the simple reason that 
consumers will not buy honey if the 
price is too high. 


Miscellaneous: Owing to urgent 
business at home we had to leave the 
Convention at noon on Thursday just 
previous to the influx of our Ameri- 
can friends who were coming over by 
the dozens when I left the hotel. If 
we—especially the older members of 
the fraternity—are quite honest with 
ourselves, most would admit that 
while conventions are enjoyed for 
the information given, yet after all 
it is the sociability, more than any- 
thing else, that makes us look for- 
ward to bee meetings. This surely is 
true for the writer, not because he 
does not need information and in- 
struction in apicultural matters, but 
after all, our greatest and most prized 
possession is the friends that we have 
learned to know and appreciate, 
many through the agency of Glean- 
ings that goes into so many homes 
here and abroad. 


On this the threshold of another 
year, the writer extends to Gleanings 
readers the earnest wish for a Happy 
and Prosperous New Year.—J. L. 
Canada. 


Byer, Markham, Ont., 








Apiary at St. Mary’s College, Northeast Pa. From 35 colonies the 1941 neney crop was 4200 


Ibs. mostly from cliover.—Photo taken by Brother Pancratius, C. S. R. Feb. 10, 


1941. 
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Asked and Answered 





Cleaning Queen Excluders 

Question.—As you know, the usual queen 
excluder when removed from the hive after 
the summer honey flow is more or less of 
a mess with wax and the cement the bees 
use, in spare time, to stop up every small 
opening where a moth egg might find lodg- 
ment. The cleaning of 20 to 30 of these 
excluders is no small job when one has 
cleaned them as I have done for years— 
with scraper, gouges, punches, and every- 
thing handy to get into the small openings 
and remove the debris. So I am wonder- 
ing, as I now face another ——— job, if 
there is not some easier method for han- 
ling this job. I had thought of taking a 
blow torch and trying to burn the mess 
out but I find that the excluder suffers. 
I was wondering if there was not some 
kind of solution that would dissolve the 
wax, etc., into which the excluders could 
be placed.—Wm. A. Duncan, M. D., Ken- 
tucky. 

Answer.—Regarding the cleaning 
of queen excluders when removed 
from hives, we have not experienced 
the trouble you apparently have had 
in finding an abnormal amount of 
wax between the wires. We cannot 
recall, ever, of having cleaned these 
excluders. As a matter of fact, we 
now leave queen excluders on hives 
throughout the season. We operate 
colonies in double brood chamber 
hives and instead of removing them 
in the fall and taking them to the 
home apiary house, we now leave 
them on during the winter. In the 
spring we put on supers during the 
fruit bloom honey flow, then, later 
on we put on more supers during the 
summer and fall honey flow. When 
the supers are ready to come off we 
remove them and leave the excluders 
on, placing inner covers on top of 
the excluders, then outer covers on 
top of all. The bees seem to winter 
well with this arrangement. In the 
spring we are saved the labor of 
hauling the queen excluders to out- 
apiaries and placing them on the 
hives. Labor is a big item in bee- 
keeping these days and we wish to 
eliminate it or reduce it down to the 
very minimum, so far as possible. 
To get back to cleaning excluders, 
we would suppose that placing ex- 
cluders in boiling water for a short 
time would remove the wax and 
propolis. The melting point of bees- 
wax is 143° F. Water has to be 
212° before it will boil. The ex- 
cluders could be placed in the boil- 
ing water, then removed, and after 
the water has cooled, the wax 
could be skimmed from the top of 
the water because wax is lighter than 


water. Now, what we have told you 
about using hot water is theoretical, 
because we have never done this. 
We are going to try it some day to 
see how it works. If you try it, you 
might drop us a line and let us know 
how it works for you. There should 
not be any great amount of wax on 
top of the queen excluders if the bee 
spacing is right. We know that when 
bee spacing exceeds 6/16 of an inch 
there is likely to be considerable burr 
comb. If the bee spacing is less than 
3/16 of an inch the bees may close 
up the space altogether. The proper 
bee spacing is 1/4 of an inch, but it 
is difficult, in all cases, to maintain 
this space. Hive parts that are 
properly made should not have ex- 
cess wax built in between parts. 
Rearing Queens in Upper Stories 
Question.—This spring I put a strip of 
fine screen mesh wire over each side of the 
hole in the inner cover, and placed a super 
on the top, and put in several frames of 
brood and some young bees. They reared 
a queen, and after she began laying, I put 
her down in the food chamber below the 
inner cover. My object was to requeen 
in this way. But in many cases, this queen 
was superseded; quite possibly the bees 
wouldn't receive her. (I neglected to state 
that I left a top entrance for the virgin 
queen to make her virgin flight.) And in 
some cases, nearly all the brood was drone 
brood. What is the cause for this, and 
what is the remedy?—Wm. Gallati, Illinois 


Answer.—The experiment you con- 
ducted this spring is interesting and 
in line with some experimental work 
we have done. Theoretically the 
idea of raising brood to the upper 
story, leaving a small opening for 
the virgin queens to fly out to mate 
sounds feasible. We also found that 
some of the virgin queens did not 
mate successfully. When these divi- 
sions are made rather early in the 
season, cool weather occasionally in- 
terferes with the normal mating of 
queens. Furthermore, there may not 
be a sufficient amount of properly 
matured drones for mating purposes. 
We have found that the maximum 
amount of successful matings occur 
during the height of the season, after 
the main honey flow has begun. 
When you make divisions in the 
spring in order to have a young 
queen above, with the idea of hav- 
ing this young queen to replace the 
old queen below later on, it seems 
preferable to introduce a young lay- 
ing queen to the brood raised to the 
top story, instead of permitting the 
bees to rear a queen of their own. 
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It is difficult in some instances to 
secure first-class laying queens early 
in the spring from cells. The South- 
ern queen breeders also have their 
troubles with reference to abnormal 
weather conditions for mating virgin 
queens. 


Brood Rearing in Early 

Winter Undesirable 
Question.— My question involves the pres- 
ent condition of my colonies. (Letter writ- 
ten Nov. 8, '41) I use the deep brood sec- 
tions and in each hive all ten frames are 
full of honey and not even a dozen cells 
of brood in all six colonies. They were 
carefully checked on Nov. 5, and state in- 
spected about Oct. 15. They were pro- 
nounced in good condition then but short 
on brood. What can be done to stimulate 
brood rearing and should it be done? Isn't 
there danger of the colony being wiped 
out before spring? I am permitting them 
to have ten full frames of honey for win- 

ter stores.—Z. R. Prentiss, Ohio. 


Answer.—There is practically no 
brood in hives occupied by normal 
colonies of bees at this season of the 
year. Brood-rearing ceases about 
the middle of October and does not 
begin again until some time during 
January or February in this latitude. 
November and December constitute 
the period of quiescence. During 
these months bees are as inactive as 
it is possible for them to be. They 
consume very little honey during 
early winter. It would seem that 
your colonies are well supplied with 
winter stores. They will doubtless 
consume this amount of honey be- 
fore next June when the main honey 
flow should start in your locality. It 
pays to have food chambers well 
filled with honey, in addition to some 
honey in the lower chamber. 


Where to Keep Empty Combs 


During Winter 

Question.—I have my empty combs stored 
in our basement under the house, where 
there is no fire, and I would say it is a dry 
place. I had to treat these combs for wax 
moth with para-dichlorobenzine, and I no- 
tice here lately that the combs are taking 
on a white misty appearance, somewhat re- 
sembling mold, but more like a chalky ap- 
pearance. It is more noticeable on dark 
comb than new white comb. Do you ad- 
vise moving these combs out of there, to, 
say, an upstairs room? There is a small 
amount of sealed honey in these combs, 
and naturally they smell terrible from the 
treatment. Are these safe to give bees next 
spring? I mean would the honey be fit 
for the bees —M. D. Curtis, Kansas. 


Answer.—If the combs in your 
basement are becoming mouldy, it 
would doubtless pay to move them 
into an upstairs room, where the 
temperature is drier. However, the 
room should be cool enough to pre- 
vent wax moths from working in 
combs during winter months. We 
hardly suppose that the chemical 
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used last fall for treating the combs 
will have any bad effect on the bees, 
after the combs are put on hives this 
coming spring. So far as the honey 
in the combs is concerned, it should 
be suitable for bees, even though it 
may be slightly granulated. 


Preventing Granulation of Honey 
Question.—How should I heat my honey 
to keep it from sugaring, and what kind of 
S ~ oceed should I use?—G. Bihr, New 
ork. 


Answer.—To retard granulation, 
honey should be heated to a tempera- 
ture of 160° F. This heating also 
destroys yeasts that might cause fer- 
mentation later on. The honey should 
be in a container, preferably a 60-lb. 
can, and this can; should be placed in 
a boiler of hot water, the can resting 
on two small sticks, to prevent the 
bottom of the can from coming in 
direct contact with the bottom of the 
boiler. This arrangement gives the 
water a chance to circulate under, as 
well as around the can of honey. By 
rights you should have a liquid 
thermometer to measure the correct 
degree of temperature to which the 
honey should be brought. This tem- 
perature of 160° should not be held 
longer than ten or fifteen minutes. If 
honey is kept at this temperature for 
too long a time, it is likely to be 
scorched or caramelized. The honey 
should then be cooled, by placing the 
container in cold water, to prevent 
overheating. 


Mosquito Hawks Killing Bees 

Question.—Mosquito hawks bother our 
bees. One local beekeeper says that when 
the rainy season comes, the hawks leave. 
Another beekeeepr here is bothered also. 
He has a large apiary on the banks of the 
Estero River in a bamboo grove. I stood 
and watched the hawks catch his bees. 
They never make a mis-strike, I have a 
swatter and go after them with it, but 
when I kill ten, a new hundred appear. I 
do ho someone may discover a relief.— 
L. E. Gaylord, Florida. 


Answer.—Mosquito hawks give no 
trouble outside of Florida, so far as 
we know. Sometimes they come in 
great swarms and will almost wipe 
out a whole apiary. We wrote them 
up a few years ago in these columns, 
showing how they had destroyed col- 
onies. They come only during cer- 
tain seasons, many years apart when 
they do great damage. The bees seem 
to be conscious of their presence 
and will not fly freely until the 
hordes, or clouds, of them disappear. 
We know of no remedy that can be 
applied except moving the bees away 
to another location. Poison would 
kill them, of course, but they cannot 
be reached. 
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Spinster Jane Says 





Two of the most wonderful sea- 
sons of the year are close at hand,— 
Christmas commemorating the great- 
est Gift of all time, the Christ child, 
giving fresh hope to the hopeless, en- 
slaved Christian nations, and the 
second,—the birth of a New Year. 

The new year means we have 
closed and discarded the 1941 record 
book. It was full of errors, blots, and 
smudges, and now before us lies a 
fresh record book with clean white 
pages. Can we not determine, with 
God helping us, to forget the blots in 
that old book, completely, and fix 
our thoughts on the 1942 records, 
striving to make them wonderful 
and worth while. Let them record 
most of all, acts of service to others, 
especially to those needing help 
Then keep these kind acts hidden. 
Boasting and blowing about what we 
have done takes away from the val- 
ue of the deed. Do we do it to boast 
about it? Again I am thinking of 
that fine book, “The Great Obses- 
sion”’. 

One of the young 1olk said to me, 
“Jane, why do people put their 
church money in envelopes with 
their names on them?” And that 
gave me something to think about. 
The church urges it. It makes many 
contribute generously, who other- 
wise would give but little. It is a 
form of competition, really, and the 
biggest subscriber gets lauded to the 
skies. And what of the fellow who 
just puts his donation on the collec- 
tion plate? He is branded a slacker 
because he doesn’t advertise what he 
has done. 

We can still give thanks for many 
things here in the Americas. As yet 
our cities are not in ruins because of 
falling bombs; our children’s bodies 
are not torn and mangled by high 
explosives or machine gun fire. Two 
mighty navies, the American and 
the British, stand between us and 
the danger that threatens. Your sons 
man, many of these great ships. Your 
sons and ours are in the Air Force, 
seeing active service, doing their bit, 
—and a mighty task it is. Though 
war has not yet struck our acres 
and our houses it has already struck 
at our homes through giving up our 
sons to our country. What fine ser- 
wice theirs is, and at what a cost 


will it be! We will know the full 
measure when the casualty lists be- 
gin to roll in. 

And now what service can we per- 
form in 1942? 

We can hold up the hands of our 
fighting men until victory and free- 
dom is won and assured. We can send 
comforts to our sons overseas, to our 
sons in military training camps, 
later, perhaps, to our sons who are 
prisoners. They will need warm 
socks and other clothing, which will 
keep our fingers busy. They will 
need endless quantities of tobacco 
and, sweets. Why not send them with 
their gift of necessities, a can of hon- 
ey from home? How much it would 
be enjoyed, and it is easily shipped. 

One service we can perform, the 
season proving favorable, is, make 
the coming season memorable be- 
cause of our enormous output of hon- 
2y. We should not depend on sugar 
too strongly. Labor will be short in 
nany things, perhaps in sugar man- 
ufacturing. It may one day be called 
a luxury. Why not do our biggest 
national service by seeing that there 
is honey enough to take its place? 
Honey can do all the tricks sugar can 
do in making things palatable and 
appealing to the appetite. Food, we 
all know, may prove the big prob- 
lem. An army must be fed that it 
may be strong to withstand the ene- 
my. Those at home must be fed to 
shoulder the extra burdens. Let the 
slogan for all beekeepers be, ‘‘More 
Honey”, for 1942. This is a national 
service. 

Our bees are stored for winter in 
cellars or outside shelters. Always 
before nothing other than weather 
conditions ever threatened them. 
This year, those near the coast face 
a new threat, but for our protecting 
navies. In future we feel assured 
that it will be hard for any sneaking, 
treacherous enemy to strike at us, 
under the watchful navy eyes. May 
God bless and keep our navy! 

Happy New Year to all, and we 
can make 1942 a happy year, by 
serving. Not just at home, not just 
in our own community, but by 
stretching out a helping hand to dis- 
tant ones, in great need and dis- 
tress, sharing with them all we can 
spare.—Spinster Jane. 


Janu 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 





May the year 1942 bring Peace to 
the World and Health, Happiness, 
tnd Prosperity to you. 

e@*e68 
The Annual Directory or ‘‘Who’s 
Who in the American Honey Insti- 
lute” is being prepared. Is your name 
mn the list? 

ees 
The beekeeping industry is of par- 
mount importance in helping build 
the health and strength of the peo- 


le of the nation. 
e®ee 


Many requests are being received 
y the American Honey Institute 
rom schools and libraries in the 
tate of Michigan for extra copies of 
Old Favorite Honey Recipes’ be- 
ruse Mr. A. G. Woodman purchased 
nnd distributed the books throughout 
the state to Home Economics instruc- 
ors. The following letter which was 
received recently will give you a: 
dea of the tone of letters that are 
ming in: 
‘Dear Mrs. Grace: —_ 
Am mailing you a_ cashier's 
heck for two dollars for which 
lease send me 25 copies of ‘Old 
Favorite Honey Recipes’. We saw 
Mrs. ———’s copy sent her at 
School and she has requested me to 
end for 25 copies for the teachers 
nour group.” 
The Institute has received letters 
tom a number of states from honey 
roducers who say that they have 
ten stopped on the street by persons 
vho asked them where a copy of 
Old Favorite Honey Recipes’ could 








te secured. 
ees 
A country ‘across the sea’ has 
wked us to quote prices on 20,000 
topies of “Old Favorite Honey Reci- 
-'. el 
Did you hear the Town Crier— 
the Honey Man—on “Information 
Please’ program on December 5th. 
harleston, S. C., was the city in 
hich this character originated. 
oe n* 6 
The California Dried Figs release 
f November 5th gives a recipe for 
ig Honey Cookies. 
ees 
Reqrests are still coming in to 
"HA-WLBL for copies of broadcast 
ititled “Holiday Baking Begins’, 
ven on October 31st, by Harriett 
. Grace. On December 13th another 


broadcast entitled “Let’s Make our 
Holiday Candy a Honey Candy” was 
given by Mrs. Grace over these 
same stations. 
eee 
“Food for Thought” published by 
General Electric Company has a 
world of information in its release 
just off the press. We are pleased to 
see their recipe for Holiday Ham 
call for honey for the glaze. 
e®oe 
Irradiated Evaporated Milk Insti- 
tute included Honey Fudge and Hon- 
ey Caramels in its Holiday Confec- 
tions release. 
eee 
Diamond’s Bulletin, published ev- 
ery Friday by Diamond Brothers, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, has given “Honey, 
Nature’s Sweet’ three columns of 
space in the issue of the week of 
November 26th. Material was taken 
from HONEY FACTS, with recipes 
for Honey Date Nut Bar and Dessert 
Ginger Cookies. 
eee 
The December issue of BAKER’S 
REVIEW has a story on Honey Cakes 
with an accompanying recipe. 
eee 


The San Francisco News gave 
honey and “Old Favorite Honey Rec- 
ipes” a boost recently. Among other 
nice things it says, ““‘Uncooked honey 
frosting (a recipe every woman in 
the world will want for a deluxe but 
budget quickie for any cake).” 

eee 

The Seattle Times gives this head- 
line across the top of the page. 
“Tasteful Honey Recipes Help to 
Vary Menus”. 


eee 
On the East coast The News, New 
York’s picture newspaper sends us 
a tearsheet of the Honey Fruit Cake 
which the food editor says ‘was 
taken from your attractive and prac- 
tical honey recipe book’”’. 
eee 
Woman’s Home Companion—No- 
vember issue—includes French Toast 
and Honey in its attractive and col- 
orful page which shows the seven 
groups of foods from which to select 
our foods for a family with children. 


eee 

The December issue of Good 
Housekeeping uses honey in recipe 
for Pecan Butter-Balls in “Recipe 


for a Merrier Christmas’’. 
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Wrapping and 
Weighing Bees 


By M. J. Deyell 
Manager of Root Co. Apiaries 


I suppose these pictures should be 
held until next October, to be most 
timely, but they were taken in No- 
vember, 1941, and we don’t know 
og may happen before next Octo- 

r. 

We weighed quite a number of 
colonies, recording carefullv the 
weights. We intend to weigh and 
record weights again next April. Half 
of the weighed colonies were packed, 
as described later, and the remaining 
half were left unpacked. A few colo- 
nies in double-walled hives were also 
weighed. When hives are weighed 
again next spring we can tell the 
difference in loss of weights. during 
the winter, between the packed and 
unpacked colonies. We hope to de- 
termine, at the close of the honev 
flow next fall, how much value, if 
anv. packing has in this locality. 

(1) Shows the gang and packing 
equipment. Note bale of straw on end 
of truck. also tar paper on ground 
One bail of straw and one roll of 
paper nacks twelve two-story hives. 

(2) A piece of tar paper 8%’x3’ is 
stood up around the hive with a lan 
of about 19 inches. A strip of wood 
16”x2”x 34” is tacked on front of the 
vroiecting bottom-board to form a 


jtunnel. 


(3) The paver is ninned together 
with a slender wire nail to hold it 
in nlace while straw is put in. 

(4) Straw is placed in snace 
{about four inches) between hive 

d paper, after wooden strip is 
hailed to small strip forming top of 
unnel or entrance. 

(5) Top of paper is folded in over 
lacking. 

pe Cap 3’x3’ ready to be placed 

op. 


(7) Putting top paper in place. 
String has been tied around bottom 
of paper. 

(8) Top paper, or cap ready to be 
tied on. 

(9) Ready to tie string, binding 
top on. 

(10) The finishing touch. 

(11) The finished product. Wind 
cannot blow paper off. A small open- 
ing is cut below wooden strip to per- 
mit bees to fly out. 

(12) Showing some packed and 
unvacked hives. 

(13) Lifting double-walled two- 
storv hive on to scale. One of these 
weighed 177 pounds. This is the best 
hive lifting machine we have seen. 

(14) Two of our apiary men tak- 
ing a breathing spell. 

(15) Weighing a colony in a two- 
story single-walled hive. 

This work should be done on a 
cool day when bees are not flying 
and hives should be handled very 
carefully. 

If weather is too cold paper cracks 
easily and fingers get numb. 

We figure that it costs about 59c in 
labor and material to pack a hive. 
This does not include labor of un- 
packing in the spring, nor does it 
take into account the litter found in 
the yard after packing and unpack- 
ing, not to mention the confusion of 
the bees as a result of applying and 
removing packing material. 
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Talks to Beekeepers 


By M. J. Deyell 





Another year has rolled around. 
Some of you readers secured good 
crops in 1941, some medium, and 
others poor crops. That is the way 
with beekeeping. It seems that we 
must take a per colony average for a 
number of years to determine the 
amount of surplus honey we can 
reasonably expect. Some locations 
are better than others. Location is 
one of the important factors in bee- 
keeping but more will be said on this 
later. 

Why Keep Bees? 

While attending the national bee 
meetings at Niagara Falls recently I 
heard one of the speakers, Howard 
Myers of Ransomville. N. Y., say, 
among other things, “It is doubtful 
if man could exist without honey 
bees”. This is doubtless true. Or- 
chardists and clover seed growers de- 
pend on honey bees for pollination of 
blossoms. Some vegetables must 
have bees for maximum production. 
Practically all bulletins from various 
experiment stations and from the 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., show conclusively that 
bees are absolutely necessary to se- 
cure the maximum results, both in 
quantity and quality of fruit. 

According to the best information 
available there are over 4,000,000 
colonies of bees in the U. S. A. and 
there are said to be about 800,000 
beekeepers. That would make an av- 
erage of five colonies per beekeeper. 

There are at least three classes of 
beekeepers,—the back lotter, the 
side liner, and the commercial bee- 
keeper. It would be interesting to 
know how many are in each class, 
but unfortunately statistics do not 
give this information. 

The hobbyist or back-lot beekeep- 
er may keep a few hives of bees for 
the joy of working with them, or as 
a pleasant diversion from the daily 
grind of business or professional life. 
There are thousands of city and 
suburban beekeepers who derive 
profit as well as pleasure from bees. 
It is surprising how much nectar is 
available to bees in suburbs of towns 
and cities. Most of the railroads are 
lined with sweet clover and other 
nectar-producing plants. 

The side-line beekeeper is one who 
operates a moderate sized apiary or 
apiaries in addition to his regular 


vocation. There are a number of side 
liners living in towns and cities who 
operate bees out in the country. Mill 
workers, postoffice clerks, and those 
having spare time outside of working 
hours may find beekeeping a pleas- 
ant and profitable avocation. It is not 
difficult, as a rule, to find a ready 
market locally for surplus honey 
produced. 

The commercial beekeeper who 
depends wholly on beekeeping for a 
living, whose hives of bees are num- 
bered in hundreds, perhaps, thou- 
sands, distributed in apiaries of fifty 
or seventy-five hives each, from 
three to five miles apart, to take ad- 
vantage of available bee pasturage, 
must make reasonably certain that 
sources of honey are _ sufficiently 
abundant and dependable to insure 
a crop of honey. 

Who Can Succeed with Bees? 

Success in beekeeping is not re- 
stricted to any limited class. The rich 
and poor, old and young, boys and 
girls, men and women, may be suc- 
cessful. 

It is only fair to say that some 
peovle appear to have a natural apt- 
itude for keening hees. Such neople 
are more likely to be successful than 
those who have an inborn dread or 
fear of bees. However, some who say 
they are afraid of bees, frequently 
become successful beekeepers after 
they have been properly introduced 
to the inmates of the hive. 

How to Succeed with Bees 

This is the question that confronts 
all classes of beekeepers and this is 
what we are going to consider in 
“Talks” during the coming months 
of this year. 

Some seem to think that all that 
is necessary for success is to get some 
hives of bees, place them in the 
orchard under the fruit trees, put on 
a few supers to hold the surplus hon- 
ey, then recline in an arm chair un- 
der the shade of the old apple tree to 
watch the bees bring in the honey. 
Success isn’t so simple as this. How- 
ever, it is relatively simple after 
one understands the requirements 
that govern success. 

Briefly, success in beekeeping de- 
pends on four requirements: 

(1) We must have good bees. 

(2) We must use good beekeeping 

equipment. 
(Continued on page 57) 
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JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 37) 


alloted to subjects of interest to the 
farmer and amateur beekeeper; the 
second day, January 27, is devoted to 
those involved in problems of the 
commercial beekeeper; and the third 
day, January 28, is turned over to 
discussions of marketing and rela- 
tionship of the bee industry to the 
war. The program committee has 
contacted Mr. James I. Hambleton 
of the Federal Bee Culture Labora- 
tory, and G. H. Cale, Editor of the 
American Bee Journal as_ out-of- 
state speakers. The beekeepers’ ban- 
quet is scheduled for the evening of 
January 27. A cordial invitation is 
extended to all to attend these ses- 
sions—W. E. Dunham, Sec. 
eee 


The group photograph taken in 
front of the General Brock Hotel, Ni- 
agara Falls, Ontario, at the recent 
International Convention may be ob- 
tained through Dr. E. F. Phillips, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., or 
through myself. The price will be ap- 
proximately $1.00 plus postage, duty, 
ete—G. F. Townsend, Secretary, 
Guelph, Ontario. 

eee 

The Delaware State Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold their Fifth An- 
nual Meeting at the Caesar-Rodney 
School, Wyoming, Delaware, on Jan- 
uary 17, 1942. The meeting’ will be- 
gin at 10:30 A. M. and continue until 
noon at which time adjournment to 
the cafeteria for lunch and visita- 
tions will be in order. The meeting 
will convene again at 1 P. M. and 
continue until 3:30 or 4 o'clock. 
George J. Abrams, Specialist in Api- 
culture, University of Maryland, will 
be one of the principle speakers on 
the program. Bees for pollination of 
lima beans and lima beans as a honey 
crop will be presented by local bee- 
keepers.—John M. Amos, Sec. 

eee 

Pennsylvania. State Beekeepers’ 
Association meeting will be held in 
Farm Show Building, Harrisburg, 
Pa., January 21 and 22, 1942. Out-of- 
state speakers are: Dr. E. F. Phillips 
of Cornell University, R. H. Kelty of 
Michigan, John Conner of N. J., and 
Jere Frazier of Ohio. A turkey din- 
ner will be held Wednesday evening. 
A cordial invitation to all—H. M. 
Snavely, Secretary. 

eee 

Indiana Beekeepers’ Program will 

be held at Purdue University, Lafay- 
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ette, during Agricultural Conference 
Week (January 13-15, 1942). Prof. 
W. E. Dunham of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, B. Elwood Montgomery of Pur- 
due, Mrs. J. Lake MacDonald, Mari- 
on, Ind. Prof. George Davis, Purdue, 
and James Starkey, State Bee In- 
spector of Indiana are some of the 
speakers. A well rounded program 
is in the making. Come! 


At the annual Wisconsin State 
Beekeepers’ meeting it was unani- 
mously adopted that all beekeepers 
shipping honey, voluntarily pay % 
mill per pound toward advertising, 
and bottler to pay like amount, 
money to go to American Honey In- 
stitute. This is entirely voluntary. 

eee 


Kansas State College beekeepers’ 
meeting will be held in Manhattan, 
February 5, 1942. Theme: ‘‘Increased 
Food Production for National De- 
fense’’. 

R. L. Parker, Professor of Apiculture and 
State Apiarist, Presiding } 

9:00 A. M.—Apiary Inspection Service in 
1941.—R. L. Parker. 

9:15 A. M.—The Selection of Good Breed- 
ing Stock and the Production of Quality 
Queens.—C. L. Farrar, Apiculturist, North- 
Central States Bee Culture Laboratory, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

10.00 A. M.—The Reduction of Costs in 
Commercial Honey Production.—F. B. 
Paddock, Extension Apiarist and State Api- 
arist, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

10:45 A. M.—The Woodworking Art in 
Beekeeping.—Geo. 
Highland, Kansas. 

1:30 P. M.—Methods of Increasing Honey 
Production.—C. L. Farrar. 

2:30 P. M.—What to do with Queenless or 
Extra Colonies in the Fall.—R. C. Smith, 
Professor, Dept. of Entomology. 

3:00 P. M.—Local Advertising in the 
Sale of Honey.—F. B. Paddock 


D. Garner, Beekeeper, 


The annual convention of the New 
Jersey Beekeepers’ Association will 
be held in Moose Hall, Trenton, N. 
J., on January 29, 1942, beginning 
at 9.30 A. M. Dr. W. E. Dunham, 
State College, Columbus, Ohio, will 
discuss “The Versatility of the Two- 
Queen System” and “The Import- 
ance of the Beekeeping Industry in 
the Defense Program’’. Miss Burke, 
of Public Service Electric Co., will 
discuss “Honey in the Diet’’. Messrs. 
Schilke, Brown and Wightman will 
give their experience regarding 
“The Roadside Market as an Outlet 
for Honey”. A turkey dinner will 
be served in the evening at the Y. 
W. C. A. on Hanover Street at 
which motion pictures’ will be 
shown and Dr. Francis Harvey 

(Continued on page 56) 














THE EXPERIENCE OF A NOVICE 
IN BEEKEEPING 


After introducing so valuable a 
queen, I began to think it would be 
advisable to feed my swarm up to a 
point beyond the probability of starv- 
ing during the winter, and accord- 
ingly purchased enough coffee sugar 
to make twenty pounds of syrup, 
which I fed to them in the top of the 
hive as fast as they would carry it 
down; but it being late in the season 
and the weather rather cool, they did 
not take it down very fast. 

A friend interested in bees, called 
on me just as I was feeding them the 
last of it, and he expressed a desire 
to see “Her Majesty.” I opened the 
hive to find her and was surprised to 
have my bee friend tell me that they 
had not honey enough to last them 
two weeks. Where was the twenty 
pounds I had fed them gone to? 

It was a great loss then to tell, but 
I now think that it had entered large- 
ly into the composition of the young 
bees that I was so much delighted 
with; so much does it require for 
raising brood. 

I continued feeding them when- 
ever they would take it, as I knew of 
no other way; and some warm 
weather coming in eight or ten days 
after, I had the satisfaction of be- 
holding a golden shower of the little 
fellows playing in front of the hive, 
sporting in the sunshine, and making 
a display more beautiful to me than 
any fireworks, and their happy joy- 
ous hum was the sweetest music. 

This was all very well for a day 
or two, but my unseasonable feeding 
produced unseasonable flying; and 
the hive still being in an upper story, 
my young Italians would fall to the 
ground, and were unable to get back 
again. I now became convinced that 
an elevated situation was not the 
place for bees. 

Accordingly I moved the hive 
down on the lower floor, but then a 
part of them went up to their old 
locality and were lost, notwithstand- 
ing as much as a week or ten days 
of cold weather had intervened. 
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A. I. Root’s Twice-Told Tale 


The Romance of His Beginnings in Bee Culture 


No. 4 


Well, by the middle of December 
my hive contained very few bees and 
almost no honey at all. What was to 
be done? 

I brought them into the house with 
a cloth over the front, and got some 
real honey and fed them well; but 
there were so few bees that I was 
afraid to risk them; so I tried what 
I considered a bold experiment. I 
found where I could get some heavy 
Langstroth hives; brought them 
home; took a frame from each of 
four of them, bees, honey and all— 
looking them over carefully to avoid 
getting their queens; put the four 
frames and bees into a box; shook 
them all up so that each individual 
bee did not know whether he was 
himself or somebody else. I then 
shook the bees off from the frame, 
placed the frame in my Italian hive, 
and poured the bees on a newspaper 
in front of the hive; (by the way, I 
think a newspaper or two much bet- 
ter than a cloth to swarm bees, as 
you can by taking hold of the corner, 

hake the bees up near the hive 
with very little trouble, as they can- 
not stick to it at all;) carefully look- 
ing them over to see that I had no 
black queens. 

All seemed well. The bees went 
in as thankfully as if they had al- 
ways lived there, and filled the hive 
up so as to make a nice swarm. But 
on going to look at them in the eve- 
ning, I found a very long bee on the 
entrance board, dead. With a heavy 
heart I carried her in, and while 
mourning over my departed queen, 
as I supposed, behold she began to 
move, and then to crawl, and, on 
being fed, became quite lively. What 
to do with her now was the ques- 
tion. I finally put her into a cage, 
set her over one of the holes in the 
honey board, and left her until morn- 
ing, although the bees seemed to pay 
very little attention, to her, as I 
thought, for a queen. 

In the morning she was dead again, 
and this time would not come to life 
for warming, honey, or anything of 
the kind; and to make sure that she 
was the queen, I sent her to Mr. 
Langstroth, and waited nervously for 


a reply, clinging to the hope that I 
(Continued on page 59) 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


MInly responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. 
References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted 
vord each insertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest werd 
uch as “a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any num- 
ber (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in the 
10th of month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


















Comb and extracted honey. 


FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. 
. W.'Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 


HONEY—Light and light amber extract- 
F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y. 


CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey in 
60’s. David Running, Filion, Mich. 


LIGHT AMBER, 61%c:; Spanish needle, 6c. 
ple 10c. Joseph Fekel, Vineland, N. J. 


FINE NORTHERN Michigan honey, new 
's, 6c lb. Grant Watts, Boyne City, Mich. 























= 60-lb. cans. Geo. M. Sowarby, Cato, 





FOR SALE—Fancy Iowa white clover ex- 

cted honey. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, 

wa. 

FOR SALE comb and extracted. Write for 

2 tity prices. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, 
0. 


ORANGE and palmetto honey in new 
es. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, 
florida. 

CLOVER HONEY in sixties and comb 
ney. George Eykamp, Route 6, Evans- 





















FOR BEST Michigan clover honey. write 
. = TOWNSEND & SONS, Northstar, 
chigan. 


FINEST QUALITY white clover honey. 
umple 10c. Arthur Thayer & Sons, Free- 
ind, Mich. 


WHITE and light amber extracted hon- 
ty, best quality. Herman Crowther, Cass 
ity, Mich. 


FOR SALE—White clover extracted hon- 
in 60-lb. cans. L. S. Griggs, 711 Avon 
t, Flint, Mich. 


TUPELO HONEY, new 60's and barrels, 
Sand 10-Ib. buckets. Marks Tupelo Honey 
0., Apalachicola, Fla. 

















EXTRA white clover, 6!5c; No. 1 to 
fancy white comb, $3.00; amber, $2.50. 
oward Grimble, Holcomb, N. Y. 


RASPBERRY BLOSSOM—$2.05 per 10-Ib. 
ail, postpaid; $4.80 r 60-lb. can, F.O.B. 
yd. Frank Reith, Boyd, Wisconsin. 


HONEY FOR SALE—All kinds, any 
uantity. H & S Honey & Wax Co., Inc., 
-267 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 


LET US show you how you can save on 
bur honey =. We also buy honey. 
Blitz, P. O. Box 3452, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HONEY PACKERS—wWrite us for prices 

i carload lots of California and western 

meys. We stock all varieties. Hamilton 

Co., 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles, Cali- 
a. 

















NEW YORK State comb and extracted 
honey. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. , A 


BEST sweet clover honey in 60’s and 
five-pound glass jars, reasonable. Stanley 
Benson, Loda, Ill. 

NEW YORK’S choice clover in new 
60’s; buckwheat in kegs. Elton L. Lane & 
Son, Trumansburg, N. Y. 


BLENDED comb honey, $3.00 and $2.00 
er case; extracted clover, 8c, in sixties. 
. B. Querin, Bellevue, O. 

FOR SALE—Chunk comb honey in 
supers. Can ship by freight any amount 
wanted. C. E. Baier, Cissna Park, IIl., 
Box 126. 


COMPLETE line comb and bottled hon- 
ey, pure clover. Also packed in 5’s and 
60’s. Central Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millers- 
port, Ohio. 


SELECT lots white clover, buckwheat, 
and light amber honeys in 60-lb. tins. 
A. I. Root Co., 224 West Huron Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


CHOICE clover honey in 60's, also No. 1 
to Fancy white comb honey. Have also 
few cases No. 2 comb. Write for prices. 
R. C. Bish, Tiffin, Ohio. 

NO. 1 to Fancy light comb honey, $3.25 
per case; No. 2 and amber, $2.75; in win- 
dow cartons, 25c extra. Extracted, 6!2c in 
60’s. H. R. Shelton, Parma, Mich. 


NEW YORK State Comb and extracted 
honey, buckwheat and clover, any quanti- 
ty, all size packages. Five-pound pails my 
specialty. Edward T. Cary, Midland Ave. 
and Tallman St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


CHOICE clover and buckwheat honey 
in liquid o ee finely granulated 
form. Pack in all standard tin and glass 
containers, uniform in color, flavor and 
moisture content. Write for prices. Finger 
Lakes Honey Producers’ Cooperative, Inc., 
Groton, N. Y. 

HONEY AND WAX WANTED 

BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 
guarantee any honey buyer's financial re- 
sponsibility and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only, or on C. O. D. terms ex- 


cept when the buyer has thoroughly estab- 
lished his credit with the seller. 


CASH PAID FOR carloads and less than 
carloads of extracted honey. Send sample 
and best price. C. W. Aeppler Company, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. APSE nk ay 

WANTED—Buckwheat honey in 60-lb. 
cans. Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, N. ; A ; 

WHITE and AMBER extracted honey. 
D. F. Treap, 317 Keenan Ave., Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio. _ ek ee ee 

WHITE and light amber extracted and 
comb honey. George Eykamp, Route 6, 
Evansville, Ind. 


WANTED—White clover honey. New 
cans only. Clover Blossom Honey Co., 721 
Kossuth St., Columbus, O. 


























— 
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WAMNTED—White and amber extracted honey. 
Fan comb, also No. 1 comb honey. Comb 
honey in shallow extracting frames. Beeswax. 
We render old comb into wax 
Write us 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO ° 


Prompt remit- 


tance 


CINCINNATI, O. 





WANTED--Extracted Honey At! Varieties 
Send samples and delivered prices to 
JEWETT & SHERMAN COMPANY 
Cleveland, Kansas City and Brooklyn. 





JUST NEWS 


(Continued from page 53) 


Green, Headmaster of Pennington 
School for Boys will give his fa- 
mous lecture “Wit and Humor”. 


This meeting promises to be the 
best in years.—E. G. Carr, Sec. 
ees? 


Dr. James Allen Nelson, whose 
outstanding work on the develop- 
ment of the honeybee egg and on 
the anatomy of the honeybee larva 
is so well and favorably known in 
scientific circles, died at his home 
in Gambier, Ohio, August 9, 1941. 
After taking his doctor’s degree at 
the University of Pennsylvania in 
1903, he spent some time at Cornel: 
University in order to increase his 
knowledge of insects and _ spiders, 
working under the guidance of Pro- 
fessor Comstock. He was then ap- 
pointed to the Bureau of Entomolo- 
gy in 1908, where his noted work 
on the honeybee was all done. He 
belonged to a small group of men 
then employed by the Bureau to 
gain certain’ basic information 
about the bee which had been lack- 
ing. Nelson resigned from the Bu- 
reau of Entomology after ten years 
of service because of declining 
health, and since 1918 has been un- 
able to carry on investigations of 
the type for which he was so well 
fitted by training and _ personal 
qualifications. During his life at 
Gambier, Ohio, he took keen inter- 
est in the affairs of the community, 
of his church, and of Kenyon College, 
from which he was graduated in 
1898. Few men have made better 
scientific contributions to our knowl- 
edge of the honeybee than did Doctor 
Nelson, and in his work there was 
to be found no guessing, only a rec- 
ord of observations which could be 
repeated by any qualified observer, 
and on such observations he drew 
all his conclusions. No higher tribute 
can be paid a person engaged in sci- 
entific work.—E. F. Phillips. 





January, 14) 


WANTED—Carlots honey; state quantity 
shipping point and price. Mail sampk 
} a & Cookinham, Inc., Los Angele 
alif. 


WANTED—Comb, chunk comb, whit 
and light amber extracted honey. 


Any 
qmoun. Central Ohio Apiaries, Millerspor 
oO. 


CASH PAID for extracted clover honey 
Send sample and best price. Clover Bloom 
ey Co., General Delivery, Shrewsbury 

ass. 


HIGHEST cash returns made the day wa 
receive your beeswax. Write for shippin 
tags and quotations. Walter T. Kelley oot 
Paducah, Ky. 

WANTED—AIll grades of comb and ex 
tracted honey. Bee supplies and honey 
containers for sale. Prairie View Honey 
Co., 12243 12th St., Detroit, Mich. 


CASH PAID for extracted white clover 
or light amber and comb honey. Send 
sample and best price to: Honevmoo 
Products Co., 39 E. Henry St., River Rouge 
Michigan. 





Ww —White clover honey in new 
60-lb. cans to pick up with truck, no cases 
in Northern Ohio or southern Michig2n. in 
lots of 5 ton or less. Write Box 7, Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. 


FOR SALE _ 

OUT OF PRINT bee books and magazines 
John Conner, Caldwell, N. J. Say . 
FOR SALE—40 used once 60-Tb. honey 
cans. John Chambers, Seville, O. 


QUEENBEE PAINTING 
postpaid. Southwick Apiaries, 
Massachusetts. . 


IMPROVED BEEKEEPER’S HOIST. $17.5! 
Fine Goat Milk Caramels. 112 Ib. postpaid 
$1.00. _Bee Turner, Corning, Iowa 


BEST QUALITY queen mailing cages 
freight paid. Free sample. Bee shipping 
=o. Vernon Homer, Rt. 5, Menomonie 
Wis. 


WAX worked into high quality medium 
brood foundation, 15c pound; 100 Ibs 
$12.00; thin super, 22c. Fred Peterson 
Alden, Iowa. 


COMB FOUNDATION at money-saving 
prices. Plain, wired and thin section. Wax 
worked at lowest rates. Comb and cappings 
rendered. Robinson’s Wax Works, Mayville 


outfits $1.0 
Waban 








THE ONLY complete line of wax render- 
ing equipment ever offered—the ‘Perfec- 
tion” Line. A size and type suitable for 
every commercial beekeeper. Write for de- 
scriptive circular. Robinson’s Wax Works, 
Mayville, N. Y 

SAVE MONEY by letting us work your 
wax into wired or regular comb founda- 
tion. Large catalog describes everything 
You pay only wholesale factory prices, 4 
we have no agents. Walter Kelley Co 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


FOR SALE—Eighty certified ten-frame 
colonies on package location, Georgia p4 
per shell pecans, peanuts, cane syrup, to- 
mato plants, queens, package bees, bees- 
wax, bulk package bees forty to sixty cents 
per pound, you supply cages. Taking 0OF- 
ders next year’s crop tupelo, gallberry 
chunk comb or extracted, packed or un- 
packed. A. V. Dowling, Valdosta, Georgia. 
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BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


~ ITALIAN QUEENS in season. White Pine 
Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa. 


~ §00 HIVES of bees. guaranteed no dis- 
ease. Clarence Engle, Kearneysville, W. Va. 


CAUCASIANS, package bees, queens. 
Write for 1942 prices. Lewis & Tillery Bee 
Co.. Greenville, Ala. 

60 CENTS EACH for Bright ITALIAN- 
AMERICAN young queens, all tested. D. 
W. HOWELL, Sheliman, Georgia. 


OVER WEIGHT packages and young 
—— at a price you can afford to pay. 
an fill early orders. Write D. P. Green, 
Deland, Fla. 


CAUCASIANS—tTested queens, $2; un- 
tested, $1; 10, 75c; 50, 65c; 2-lb. packages 
with queens, $2; 3-lb. packages, $2.50. 
Miller’s Caucasian Apiaries, Three Rivers, 
Texas, Oldest exclusive Caucasian breeders 
west of the Mississippi. 


_ HELP WANTED ; 
~ WANTED—Good reliable queen-breeder. 
N. B. Smith & Co., Calhoun, Ala. 


- BEE MAN—State wages, health, size. ex- 
perience. C. H. Schader, Sunnyside, Wash- 
ington. fs a 























TWO HELPERS with some experience. 
State age, height, wages expected, etc. 
Soder Apiaries, Stratford, Iowa. 

WANTED—Experienced beeman. Work 
in commercial apiaries. Give full particu- 
lars. Barrett Apiaries, Howell, Michigan. 


_ EXPERIENCED HELP—Single or mar- 
ried, to work in our commercial apiaries. 
Elton L. Lane & Son, Trumansburg, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED, to work the following 
season with bees. Give age, weight, and 
particulars with experience. Box 42, care 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. 


WANTED—Young bee man for 1942. 
Season April-November. Give age, size. 
habits, experience, references, and salary 
expected. Board, room furnished. Lavern 
Depew, Auburn, N. Y. 


STRONG reliable man with some bee- 
keeping experience, for 1942. Can come 
soon. ossibly a permanent job. Give age, 
weight, wages expected. and references. 
Ray C. Wilcox, Odessa, N. Y 


FIVE experienced helpers April to Nov- 
ember, 40 apiaries Harlan, Iowa. State age, 
family, weight, height, experience, refer- 
ences, and salary expected without board. 
Ol@ Taylor Honey Co., Chandler, Okla. 


WANTED—Conscientious help to assist 
in extracted honey production. Give height, 
weight, age, and experience with waves 
wanted, room and board included. The 
Schultz Honey Farms, Ripon, Wisconsin. 


MAGAZINES 


THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—tThe only 
bee journal in India. Sample copy free. 
Yearly 7c6d. Apply Editor, Indian Bee 
peppand. Jeolikote, Dist. Nainital, U. * 
ndia. 


READ the South African Bee Journal 
to be conversant with conditions from far 
afield. Subscription 5/ per year. For fur- 
ther particulars, write to the Hon. Treas- 
urer, P. O. Box 43, Cleveland, Johannes- 
burg, S. Africa. 

MANY beekeepers have proven ruising 
fox, mink, nutria, muskrats, rabbits, high- 
ly profitable. Send dime for sample copy. 
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Pettit’s 
Package Bees 


will be ready again in 1942 
(D. V.) 





You gave us good orders in 
°41. We gave you as good serv- 
ice as the best. 

Let’s make Forty-Two a ban- 
ner year for Pettit’s Bees and 
Queens. 





We'll Do Our Best— I 
Will You? 


MORLEY PETTIT 


TIFTON GEORGIA | 
































TALKS TO BEEKEEPERS 


(Continued from page 52) 


(3) We must have a good location 
for bees. 


(4) We must apply intelligent 

apiary management. 

The fourth requirement, intelli- 
gent management of bees, is very es- 
sential to success. It depends on a 
knowledge of the nature of bees and 
their behavior. To acquire this 
knowledge one must handle and ob- 
serve bees, also read reliable bee- 
keeping literature. Those who plan 
to start beekeeping this spring should 
secure a bee supply catalog from 
some reliable manuflacturer, and 
study it. Theory and practice go 
hand in hand. 


A Word to Those Who Have Bees 


Colonies of bees in the North, eith- 
er in cellars or packed away for 
winter outdoors should not be mo- 
lested. Snow covering hives does no 
harm, in fact, it protects bees from 
the cold. Bees in the South may start 
collecting pollen and some nectar 
this month. 
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~ey 
rs 
<_ ae : 


and Foulbrood 
Resistant Queens 


Non-Prop 
Caucasians 


Queens Bred in 
Isolated Yards 


After a number of years’ select 
breeding we have produced a 
strain of Caucasians, free from 
excessive propolizing. One custo- 
mer wrote, “Your Non-Prop Cau- 
casians look like a Million Dol- 
lars’. Am also breeding AFB dis- 
ease-resistant queens; and Our 
Old Reliable 3-Banded Italians. 


1 to 12, 75c; 12 to 50, 65c; 
50 to 100, 60c. 


John G. Miller 


723 C St., Corpus Christi, Texas 








1942 


While our boys are doing their 
part overseas we at home must 
also do ours. 


Fill all empty equipment with 
the best strain of bees you can 
buy. 

Weaver Apiaries 


Navasota, Texas 











WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS 


January, 


1942 


Canadas oldest fur farming magazine tell- 
ing how. Fur Trade Journal of Canada, 
Box 31, Toronto, 2, Ontario. 


MICHIGAN BEEKEEPER magazine is 
Brief, Breezy, Beneficial. You'll like this 
monthly ublication. Subscription $1 a 
year. Michigan Beekeeper, Rt. 3, Lansing, 
Michigan. 

NATURAL COLOR POULTRY PICTURES, 
valuable ideas, successful management 
methods in leading poultry magazine help 
you increase poultry profits. Five years, 
$1.00; one year, 25c. Poultry Tribune, 
Dept. C-29, Mount Morris, Ill. 


THE BEE WORLD—The leading journal 
in Great Britain and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice 
of apiculture. Specimen copy post free, 12 
cents stamps. Membership in the Club, in- 
cluding subscription to the. paper, 10/6 
The Apis Club, L. Illingsworth, The Way's 
End, Foxton, , Royston, Herts, lerts, England. 


POSITION | WANTED 


~ WANTED to work for « queen breeder for 
| | es K. V. Redstone, Vero Beach, 
a. 


MISCELLANEOUS — 


~ WANTED—10-frame hives, metal covers. 
reasonable. Price, condition, first letter. 
Jackson mn Blodgett, t, Ripley, New 3 York. 


Gaspard’s Quality Golden and Three 
Banded Package Italian Bees 


Gaspard’s Quality Golden and 
Three-banded Italian Queens 
and Package Bees 























We are now booking orders for 
Spring 1942 on the same old Basis: 
Full Weight, Prompt Service, and 
Satisfaction. Write us and let us 
quote you on your requirements. 


Address 


J. L. Gaspard Hessmer, La. 


Homan’s Three-Banded 
ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS 


We are now — ready for the season 
of 1942. If interested in knowing the prices 
on packages, bees and queens, why not 
drop us a penny postcard? We will prompt- 
ly mail you our prices. 


HOMAN BROS. 
Shannon, Miss. 








“BETTER-BRED QUEENS” yecn’e... 


Queens 

1 to 24 $ .75 
25 to 99 -70 
100 to 499 65 
500-up -60 


2-15. pkgs. 3-T. sw 4-1. pease. 5-1b. vg 
$3.20 $3. $4.4 


$2.50 
2.35 3.00 3. 60 4. 13 
2.20 2.80 3.35 3.85 
2.00 2.55 3.05 3.50 


Honest weight, three-banded Italians. Be wise and book your orders early for 1942. Orders 


booked without deposit. 


CALVERT APIARIES' Calvert, Alabama 




















for 
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and 
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THE EXPERIENCE OF A NOVICE 
IN BEEKEEPING 


(Continued from page 54) 


might be mistaken, and supposing 
that he probably could tell a queen 
when he saw one. 


In a few days a reply came, stat- 
ing that he was happy to inform me 
that the bee enclosed was nothing 
but a worker bee, with its body con- 
siderably distended with dysentery. 


As may be imagined, this was wel- 
come news, and so far relieved my 
mind that I concluded to rest in paece 
and let my bees do the same until 
spring—which they did, and came 
out all right, with one whole frame 
of sealed honey untouched. 


Why did the twenty-five or thirty 
pounds of syrup fed them do so little 
good in comparison with the frames 
of sealed honey given them? Was it 
raising the brood in the fall that took 
so much? Does honey go so much 
further than thick sugar syrup? Or, 
was it from the fact that the honey 
was sealed in the frames and just as 
they required it? 

I suspect that all three had some- 
thing to do with it. 
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FOR SALE 


Bright Yellow and Three-Banded 

Italian Bees and Queens. Nothing 

but the best. Keep us in mind, we 
are ready to serve you. 


GRAYDON BROS. 
Rte. 2, Greenville, Ala. 


“e CARNIOLANS 
. CAUCASIANS 


Winter well, build up rapidly, prolific, 
very gentle, wonderful workers. est for 
Western and Northern states. Reared and 
wintered here in the North. Ask for free 
paper. Queens and packages in season. 
ALBERT G. HANN, Glen Gardner, N. J. 








Italian Bees and Queens 


..Let us quote you our special prices 
on package bees and queen for 1942. 
Write us a card today. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
THE CLOVER BEE FARM 
Hessmer, La. 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS 











York’s Package Bees and Queens | 


” Quality Bred Italians 


Conditions aproad are now casting reflections on all of us. Whatever our share 
may be, it should be rendered gladly with every confidence. We served before and 
a. are now donating part time. The time for unity and our best efforts are now. 


As in the past it has always been our aim to supply highest quality bees at a small 
margin of profit. The past season many had to absorb a loss due to increased cost 
of production. Material and labor are still advancing, we may expect a continua- 





WS tion and’ a shortage may not be impossible under present conditions.'We are urg- 
ing all to make their oy well in advance and-place their order just as early as 
ason possible. We offer highest quality which means more value for your money, full 
"ices weights and service on any quantity. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
a Queens 3-Ib. Package bees with queens 
OS we) Beane $ .85 RA SR as incekdenchesis $3.40 
oe EE ews Cul 6 we wim erate .80 
Oe MO wo cencnwccecs "15 gag aiacw yp oie Sb mais 3.30 
ase 4 ae ev ecccecscceces om SO or more, each .............. 3.20 
° ‘ ee. sccecesonssiees 10% oI, 
— me GE BROUWER, GE 2. cece cccccs 15% ae = ee base ms 
5 2-Ilb. Package bees with queens P ees, PaeRigh 80) 
tk eer $2.65 Each additional pound bees,, add 80c. 
ees | 2 Cn ocaseedaeed ine oe ee 255 Parcel = ackages, add 20c each for 
von ee See Ss, GD hades caecnencae 2.45 special handling plus postage. 
45 
‘ YORK BEE COMPANY 
85 
as (The Universal Apiaries) 





JESUP, GEORGIA, U. S. A. 
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BESSONET BEE ©C OMPANY 


Announcing the opening of a NEW company with a familiar name. The name BESSONET 
has been identified with Louisiana beekeeping for twenty-seven years. 

All guess work has been taken out of breeding with the “PROGENY TEST” method of 
selection. Your assurance of QUALITY. Three-banded Italians with five years of SE- 
LECTIVE breeding will produce large crops. 

Paughters of stock bred for ‘“‘RESISTANCE” to AFB will be produced in an isolated yard. 


Write us for our circular and prices. Quality and service assured. 
DONALDSONVILLE, LOUISIANA 











New type bee veil, fits shoulders like diver’s helmet, al- 
lowing head to turn any way free of veil. Good, clear 
view, cool and comfortable. Canvas top and bottom woven 
into black enameled wire screen. $1.00 postpaid any- 
where in U.S.A. 

a/ W. FRANK GLEASON 

=v \ Dillon, S. C. Route No. 2 
Pat. pending 























TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 
Our Package Bees and Queens FOR SALE—Number one to fancy clo- 
ver comb. F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y. 
speak for themselves. _ WHITE CLOVER HONEY, new cans. 
Write for our 1942 prices. $7.80 per case. Edward Klein, , Gurnee, Ti. 
SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS—Thirty va- 
LUCEDALt APIARIES rieties, unusual forage crops, wild ents 
Lucedale, Miss. for waste lands, ornamentals for flower 
’ arden. Eight packets $1.00, postpaid. Send 





or circular. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—100 colonies of bees in two- 
WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- | story (8) eight and (10) ten frame hives 


with plenty of honey to winter. Guaranteed 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS no diseases. Selling on account of age of 
keeper. Hives and all fixtures for sale 
cheap. D. E. Nuckols & Son, Chatham, Va. 

















Your Institute 





Yes, the American Honey Institute belongs to every 
beekeeper in this country. 





Every beekeeper is benefited by the Institute. 


The work of the Institute grows only in proportion | 
to the support given by members of our industry. 


Help yourself by helping the Institute! 


Mail contributions to 


American Honey Institute 
Commercial State Bank Building, Madison, Wisc. 
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ANNOUNCING NEW .1942 PRICES 
ON PACKAGE BEES-AND QUEENS 


Due to increased costs of lumber, nails, screen wire, sug- 
ar, etc. we are forced to raise prices on bees. 


an 
oe 








You can be sure though, of the same high quality and 
fair dealing which has made the Stover name a leader in 
the package and queen business for years. 


We can supply either Three-banded Italians, our strain 
or resistant, or Caucasians, at the same prices. 


Orders Booked Without Deposit -- Pleasé:)Book Early 


We also manufacture those long-lasting Cypress Hives 
with Pine frames. ‘Catalog and 24-page booklet, Begin- 
ner’s Bee Briefs mailed on request. 


Prices on Packages with Queens to May 15th 


Lots of Queens 2-lb. pkgs 3-lb. pkgs. 
1- 24 $ .75 $2.50 $3.20 

25- 99 .70 2.35 3.00 

100-499 .65 2.20 2.80 


If queenless packages are desired, deduct price of queen. 
If larger packages or larger number is desired, write us. 


THE STOVER APIARIES 
MAYHEW, MISS. 


HAM MOTHATOOUEONURAUUEUAAEHOPONSRRTETEEPHLEUADOOONOEVGUAUAUEOUGHAOUOONOOEOOUEUALSOOOAUEONAAQEOSEDEL AEA UCUDOUGOU ENSUED AUAETO NAN E mma UHRA TUTE HEPTANE 


PULLER CL 
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Package Beesand Queens for 1942 


Our Service, Quality, and "Moderate Prices have netted us our best 
year. We are approaching 1942 with confidence that our SERVICE has 
been recognized as one of the best. 


Our pledge to our customers and package bee users, is to strive for 
still better service and at a price that all can buy. Our sincere thanks, 
and Greetings, for the approaching Yuletide. 


GARON BEE COMPANY, Donaldsonville, La. 








PRICES ARE ADVANCING 


and will be higher next Spring. Will book your order up to January 15th at 1941 
prices. Send for CIRCULAR. 


A. F. B. Resistant Queens also Caucasians and Italians. Paying 50 cents a 
pound for beeswax in exchange for Bees and Queens. We do lots of trading— 
what have you? 10 per cent down books your order. 


This Year’s Prices: Queens 60 cents each; 2-lb. pkg. Bees with Queen, $2.25; 
3-Ib. pkg. Bees with Queen $2.95' each. Queens mailed every month in the year. 
Over 25 years’ experience. Citrus Honey for Sale. 


Truckers Headquarters, Rio Grande Valley on Progresso Highway 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 


RT. 1, BOX 70 MERCEDES, TEXAS 





Three-Banded Italian Write for 1942 Special Prive 


on Golden and Italian Package Bees, 
P ackage Bees and Queens with or without queens. 





for 1942 Address 
THE CROWVILLE APIARIES HESSMER BEE FARM 
Rt. 1, Winnsboro, La. Hessmer, La. 





AMERICAN 


2Years*1.50 fe 


American Bee Journal—monthly: published 1 N* Bie sotirat 
and edited by beekeepers for beekeepers. 2 
Full of pictures and tips on care of bees yin 
and selling of honey. 


—SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


$1.00 a year, 2 years $1.50 in U. S. and Can- 
ada. Combined with Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture, both magazines, ONE YEAR, $1.60. 
This offer good only in the United States. 


Address— 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 
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PARTHENOGENESIS 
(Continued from page 16) 
Modern Bee Farm claims that drones 
of a mated queen are influenced by 
the drone which mates her. He does 
not, however, give the result of any 
experiments as a basis for his claim 
and therefore few beekeepers have 
been prepared to accept it. 
Simmins appears, as far as is 
known, to be the only writer up to 
the present who has refused to ac- 
rept the theory that the drones of a 
mated queen are truly partheno- 
genetic. 
In conclusion, it may be stated that 
queens were again reared from the 
imported stock during 1939. Some of 
the 1938 queens which did not at- 
tempt to swarm were retained but 
the majority of the colonies were 
given 1939 queens. 
It is hoped during the coming sea- 
son to make a more careful count of 
the different coloured drones and to 
note the proportion of 1939 queens 
which throw mixed drones. The pro- 
portion should be less than in the 
previous season. 
WILLIAM HAMILTON, 
Yorkshire Institute of Agriculture, 
Askham Bryan, York. 
England 
ith February, 1940. 


P. S.—Since the above was written 
further observations only confirm 
the results then reported. The last of 
the American imported queens died 
in June, 1941, and her worker and 
irone progeny were obviously pure. 
wrote to Jay Smith in March, 1940, 
asking him for his views on the mat- 
er, but, no doubt owing to the war, 
|have received no reply so far. It is 
ibvious, however, to anyone who has 
feared queens on even a small scale, 
that it would be impossible to rear 
thousands of queens in a season, and 
advertise them as Goldens or three- 
v”anded Italians, if there was even a 








estige of Black blood in their con- 
stitution. No American queen breed- 
er of repute could afford to send out 
mongrel bees, and therefore I trust 
that those who desire to criticise my 
work will base their criticism on ac- 
‘ual research work on the problem 
nd not on “opinions” they have 
ormed. Mr. Wedmore’s contributions 
re of the kind that will do most 
t0od to the craft—the true research 
vorker with an open mind. 
W. HAMILTON. 
18th September, 1941. 
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Beekeepers 


Now is the time to start considering the 
purchase of 


Package Bees 
and Queens 


for 1942 


We will be prepared to ship those same 
high Quality packages with the added 
advantage of 


State Certification 
“They Produce” 


Don't wait to investigate until you need 
bees. A card will put you on our regular 
mailing list, giving you free literature 
and prices as soon as released. 

You have nothing to lose and all to gain 


Rossman and Long 


J. G. Rossman, Moultrie 
E. W. Long, Conover. Ohio 
P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 


Wé Aré Now Booking Orders 


for our Ladylike, Mountain Grey Caucasian 
bees and queens for 1942 delivery. Our cir- 
cular and price list will soon be ready for 
mailing. 
CAUCASIAN APIARIES 
Brooklyn, Ala. 


MANY MANY THANKS 


To our customers and all others who 
have helped make 1941 the best and 
biggest beekeeping year in our his- 
tory. 

We will be ready to furnish 
quantity and quality bees in 
Keep us in mind. 


BOLLING BEE CoO., 














you 
1942. 


Bolling, Ala. 


BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


Serving the beekeeping industry for a 
quarter century without bias or prejudice 
“The forum for the thoughtful.” One year 
$1.00: two years, $1.50; sample copy, 3c 
stamp. 

With Gleanings it provides a combination 
that covers the beekeeping field. 

Both magazines for one year, $1.75. 


BEEKEEPERS ITEM 
P. O. Box 687 San Antonio. Tex. 
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for handling. 


hive 
producing colonies. 


search 


PERFECT PACKAGES. 





PRODUCE MORE HONEY 


By The 
Purchase of More Perfect Packages! 
More perfect because of modern AIR-CONDITIONED equipment 


More perfect because this modern equipment enables us to deliver 
packages in the same perfect condition as when taken from the 


More perfect because our queens are produced from record honey- 


More perfect because they are the product of years of careful re- 
and experience directed only toward 


Write For Prices and Literature telling WHY 


PUETT’S PERFECT PACKAGES 


ARE THE BEST BUY FOR 1942 


THE PUETT COMPANY 


one objective — 


HAHIRA, GA. 
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